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REVIEWS 
Liberia ; or, the Early History and Signal 
Preservation of the American Colony of 
Free Negroes on the Coast of Africa. 
Compiled from American Documents by 
William Innes. Edinburgh, 1831. Waugh 
& Innes, 


We have more than once referred inciden- 
tally to this very interesting colony ; and, on 
the announcement of the work before us, we 
sent for it in the hope, which has not been 
disappointed, that we should be enabled, from 
it, to present our readers with something like 
a brief history of the settlement. It may be as 
well here to observe, that Liberia is the name 
given to a colony of free negroes, established 
near Cape Montserado, on the Grain Coast 
of Africa, a few hundred miles to the south- 
ward of Sierra Leone. 

The colony has been projected and formed 
by some philanthropists in America. The ob- 
ject of the Association is, if possible, to abolish 
slavery in the United States, not by merely 
emancipating the slaves, but by their actual 
removal from the country; for the parties are 
of opinion, speaking from experience, that if 
all the slaves in America were emancipated, 
they would not be free in any rational mean- 
ing of the word—they would and they must 
remain a distinct and degraded race, and 
never could amalgamate with the white 
greene In those states where slavery 

as been abolished, the negroes are still 
separated from and shunned by the white 
population—right or wrong, the feeling, they 
say, exists—and if, by industry, morality 
and education, a man is enabled to raise 
himself above his brethren, and deserves to 
be the associate of white men, he is no 
nearer associating with them—he is only 
separated by his own feelings from ignorance 
and brutality, to remain a solitary outcast. 
That some few have risen superior to the ac- 
cident of their birth, there can be no doubt; 
but the great majority are moulded by circum- 
stances, and, having no stimulant to excite 
them to virtue, they yield themselves up to 
vice—and seem only worthy of their bitter 
fortune: the emancipated negroes are found 
to be idle, depraved, and ignorant,—driven 
from misery to crime, and dying in too many 
instances the inmates of the work-house or 
the pu This is so naturally the consequence 
of the existing feeling in America, that, in 
some of the slave states, a slave-holder is 
prohibited by law from emancipating a slave, 
unless he at the same time sends him out of 
the country. 

It was the knowledge of these facts that 
first led to the establishment of the Coloni- 
zation Society by a few excellent men, but 
men possessed of no political power, and no 

iary resources beyond their own, and 


pecuniary 
the benevolent feelings of their countrymen. 





The idea was not new—forty years before it 
was one by a committee appointed of 
the legislature of Virginia, but no attempt 
was made to carry the recommendation into 
effect. Subsequently, however, several reso- 
lutions were passed favourable to the project: 
“and, on the 23rd December 1816, the general 
assembly adopted a formal resolution, request- 
ing ‘the executive to correspond with the Pre- 
sident of the United States, for the purpose of 
obtaining a territory on the coast of Africa, or 
upon the shore of the north Pacific, or at some 
other place, not within any of the states, or ter- 
ritorial governments, of the United States, to 
serve as an asylum for such persons of colour 
as are now free, and may desire the same; and 
for those who may hereafter be emancipated 
within this commonwealth.’ ” p. 4-5. 


It was shortly after this that the Society 
was first formed—not with the wild and vision- 
ary hope of being enabled to accomplish the 
great work by their own limited means, but 
of ascertaining by experiment how far the 
scheme itself was practicable, and thus, if 
successful, pointing out the track which the 
nation itself ought to follow. The Society 
first directed its attention to the choice of a 
proper situation for the intended colony, and 
for that purpose agents were despatched to 
Sierra Leone in 1818, and it was by their 
advice determined to settle on the island of 
Sherbro, about a hundred miles south of 
Sierra Leone. The first expedition sailed 
in February 1820, and the Society’s agents 
took with them eighty-eight colonists. The 
result was most unfortunate—the expedition 
arrived at the beginning of the rainy season 
—the three agents and twenty of the colo- 
nists soon fell victims to the climate, and the 
remainder ultimately returned to Sierra 
Leone. In 1821, the few remaining were 
joined by twenty-eight new colonists, under 
new agents—but they did not remove until 
after the arrival of Dr. Ayres, who, in con- 
junction with Lieut. Stockton, of the U.S. 
Navy, proceeded to Cape Montserado, and 
after some difficulties, and in consideration 
of three hundred dollars, got leave to “ make 
a book,” that is, received by a legal grant, 
a track of land from King Peter. Here then, 
after many difficulties, the party located ;. 
the settlers were soon busily engaged in 
erecting houses and providing for their im- 
mediate necessities, and all seemed to be 
going on prosperously, when unfortunately 
a British vessel was wrecked on the coast, 
which the natives, seeming to consider as a 
lawful prize, determined to secure, and the 
colonists engaged in herdefence. This caused 
considerable excitement, and the little colony 
would probably have been exterminated, but 
for the timely arrival of King Boatswain, a 
gentleman who, it appears, acquired his 
title by having had the honour to serve as 
swabber on board an English merchant ship. 

“ Boatswain having, by a direct exertion of 





authority, convoked the head chiefs of the 
neighbourhood, sent for the agents and principal 
settlers to come and explain the nature of their 
claims on the country, and to set forth their 
grievances. ‘They complained of the ‘bad faith 
of the Deys in withholding the possession of 
lands which they had sold to the colonists; and 
of the injurious acts of hostility committed by 
King George, apparently with the consent of 
his superiors.’ A desultory and noisy discussion 
followed, in which the savage umpire disdained 
to take any part whatever. But having ascer- 
tained the prominent facts of the case, he at 
length arose, and put an end to the assembly 
by laconically remarking to the Deys, ‘That 
having sold their country, and accepted the pay- 
ment in part, they must take the consequences. 
Their refusal of the balance of the purchase- 
money did not annul or affect the bargain. Let 
the Americans have their lands immediately. 
Whoever is not satisfied with my decision, let 
him tell me so!’ Then, turning to the agents, 
‘I promise you protection. If these people 
give you further disturbance, send for me. And 
I swear, if they oblige me to come again to 
quict them, I will do it to purpose, by taking 
their heads from their shoulders, as I did old 
King George’s, on my last visit to the coast to 
settle disputes.’ 

“‘ Whatever might be thought of the equity of 
this decision, there was but one sentiment as to 
the necessity of acquiescing in it. The usual 
interchange of friendly presents between the 
parties took place, and the settlers immediately 
resumed their labours on the Cape.” p. 30-1. 

The little handful of men now struggled 
on, but owing to the unexpected difficulty 
in building, and the impossibility of obtaining 
native labour, on account of the late distur- 
bances, Dr. Ayres determined to return to 
America, and endeavour to obtain supplies; 
and, some of the settlers thinking it prudent 
to return with him, so far at least as Sierra 
Leone, the numbers were reduced to twenty- 
one persons capable of bearing arms. The 
rainy season now set in—but the misery and 
privations of the settlers, though hardly to be 
imagined, seem never to have broken their 
spirit or destroyed their good hopes ; and when 
the last of the agents, either in fear or for suc- 
cour, had left the colony, the general super- 
intendence was given to a negro of the name 
of Elijah Johnson, who acquitted himself 
of the trust with ability, and now lives beloved 
by them, enjoying one of the most respect- 
able situations in that colony his zeal and 
ability so ably helped to establish. 

Not long after, another ship, with thirty- 
seven settlers, under the direction of Mr. J. 
Ashmun, arrived ; but, desperate as had been 
the condition of the colonists, their situation 
was hardly bettered by the arrival of men, 
without a proportionate increase of the means 
of subsistence: for as yet, they were wholly 
dependent on foreign supply. 

Mr. Ashmun, an active and ras 
man, began immediately to exert himself to 
convert all the resources of the colony to the 
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best account. He found that the natives, 
though peaceable, were only waiting an op- 
portunity to ruin them; and he immediately 
began to prepare for the defence of the little 
settlement, by raising breast-works, clearing 
the woods, and training the people to the 
use of arms: but he had not arrived three 
weeks before he was seized with fever, from 
which he long suffered, and his wife soon after 
died of that disease. At this time there was 
a general meeting of the native tribes, to 
take into consideration the propriety of at- 
tacking the settlement. It was urged on the 
occasion, that “the armed schooners were gone 
—the two first agents had fled also—the new 
people could from sickness very little assist the 
old in the defence of the place; and had brought 
with them a valuable cargo of stores, which 
would enrich the conquerors. The White Man 
was sick—no doubt would die—and the rest 
were not much superior to an equal number of 
themselves, and could be easily overcome, either 
by sudden surprise, or by wastmg and harassing 
blockade.” p. 50. 


War was accordingly determined on, and 
messengers despatched in every direction to 
demand aid; and too many forgot the 
threatened denunciation of King Boatswain. 
It is quite refreshing to read the names of the 
warriors assembled on this occasion, after 
the royalties, and excellencies, and ambas- 
sadors of Major Ricketts’ Sierra Leone nar- 
rative last week :— 

“Bromley, Todo, Governor, Konko, Jimmy, 
Gray, Long Peter, George, and Willy, with their 
entire force, and all king Peter’s warriors, and 
the auxiliaries already named, were, in the last 
week of October, perfectly combined, and as- 
sembled under arms on Bushrod Island, about 
four miles from the settlement.” 


The military force of the settlers at this 
time amounted to thirty-five persons, in- 
cluding six native youths not sixteen years of 
age. ‘The particulars of the desperate battle 
soon after fought, important as was the re- 
sult, are given with too much detail. The 
colonists triumphed ; but the glory did little 
to mitigate their sufferings. 

“There were not at this time, exclusive of 
rice, fifteen days’ provision in store. Every 
individual was subjected to an allowance which 
could not sustain animal strength, under the 
burden of so many severe and extraordinary 
labours. Nothing could be obtained from the 
country. Seven infant children were in the 
hands of an enemy infuriated by his recent 
losses. The native forces were certainly not 
dispersed; but it was no longer in the Agent’s 
power either to learn the intentions of the chiefs, 
or convey any message through to them. Add 
to these unpleasant ingredients of their lot, the 
more cruel circumstances, perhaps, of all, that 
the ammunition of the Colony was insufficient 
for a single hour's defence of the place if hotly 
attacked, and an apology may surely be found 
for the very alarming despondency which was 
invading the minds of several of the settlers. 

. * * * 


‘It is due to the disinterestedness of a worthy 
foreigner, Captain H. Brassey, of Liverpool, 
who touched at the Colony, to state, that, 
unasked, and without the prospect of remune- 
ration, he nearly exhausted his own stores to 
provide the sick and wounded with necessaries ; 
and exerted an extensive influence acquired by 
a long acquaintance with the country chiefs, to 
disarm their hostilities. But to no purpose.” 


The natives, though beaten, were not dis- 
heartened. Another attack was now made, 
but the great gun of the settlers triumphed ; 





for, after all their noble conduct, the great 
gun seems to have settled the question ; and 
the natives retreated under a conviction that 
the colonists wereinvincible. These triumphs, 
however, were not obtained without some 
sacrifices: their numbers, few as they had 
been, were reduced, and the sufferings of the 
wounded were very great. 

“ There was at this time little surgical know- 
ledge, less skill, and absolutely no instruments 
—not a lancet or a probe in the settlement! 
Its little dispensary had no lack of James's 
powders and stores of febrifuges ; but for me- 
dicating broken bones and extracting fragments 
of pot-metal and copper ship-bolts from the 
shattered limbs of the colonists, there had been 
no provision whatever. A dull penknife and 
common razor were substituted in place of the 
first, and a priming wire made to answer 
the purpose of the last. But the sufferings of 
the wounded, several of whom retained in their 
limbs the poisonous and corroding metal which 
had caused their wounds, for months, was in- 
describable.” p. 71-2. 


At this unhappy time their sufferings were 
in some degree mitigated by the accidental 
arrival of an English vessel, which, being in 
the offing, and surprised at the unexpected 
sound of a cannonading on the coast, for- 
tunately came to their assistance. An Ame- 
rican vessel soon after arrived, and by the 
interposition of these neutrals, fresh treaties 
were entered into with the natives; but we 
cannot quit the subject of the war without no- 
ticing a circumstance most honourable to the 
native character. It has been mentioned in- 
cidentally, that, in the first great battle, the 
natives succeeded in capturing seven children 
belonging to the settlers. Two of them were 
shortly after given up, in consideration of a 
small gratuity; but, for the other five, a most 
extravagant ransom was demanded. These 
children were, however, treated with the 
greatest kindness.—“ It was the first object 
of the captors,’ says the narrator, “to place 
them under the maternal care of several aged 
women, who, in Africa, as in most countries, 
are proverbially tender and indulgent. ‘These 
protectresses had them clad in their usual habits; 
and at an early period of the truce sent to the 
colony to inquire the proper kinds of food, and 
modes of preparing it, to which the youngest 
had been accustomed. The affections of their 
little charge were so perfectly won in the four 
months of their captivity, as to oblige their own 
parents, at the end of that time, literally to tear 
away from their keepers several of the youngest, 
amidst the most affecting demonstrations of 
mutual attachment. This event did not occur 
until the 12th of March, when their gratuitous 
restoration was voted almost unanimously in a 
large council of native chiefs.” p. 75-6. 


From this time the difficulties of the first 
settlement may be considered as overcome. 
Another vessel, with supplies of all sorts and 
sixty-six emigrants, arrived shortly after ; 
and the colony has since gone on improving 
and enlarging without interruption. It is 
especially deserving of notice, because it has 
probably tended, more than any other thing, 
to win for the settlers peace with the natives, 
that its policy has been founded on justice. 

“When two of the most considerable tribes 
were at war with each other, and each solicited 
the aid of the colony, with the promises of ter- 
ritory and submission, Mr. Ashmun having tried 
in vain to prevent hostilities, positively refused 
to take part with either, telling them, that ‘the 
whole force of the colony was sacred to the pur- 
pose of self-defence alone, against the injustice 





and violence of the unprincipled; that while 
they were ready to benefit al their neighbours, 
they would injure none ; and that, if they could 
not prevent or settle the wars of the country, 
they should never take part in them.’”’ p. 84. 


Not a single acre has ever been added to 
the settlement but by treaty and purchase ; 
though not less than eight stations are now 
under the government of the colony, extend- 
ing from one extreme to the other, over 
nearly one hundred and fifty miles. 

Thus, by the exertions of a few excellent 
men, has a colony been established which 
offers freedom to the oppressed, and is likely, 
in its ultimate results, to have immense in- 
fluence, not only on the moral condition of 
America, but on the civilization of Africa 
itself. By the latest accounts, dated February 
of this year, the colony is going on most 
prosperously : not only are the natives re- 
conciled to the colonists, but anxious for their 
protection, and seeking instruction from 
them—native chiefs have placed themselves 
and their people under the laws, and are 
ee of calling themselves Americans— 

narmony and good-will exist among the 
settlers—commerce is flourishing—agricul- 
ture everywhere extending itself—schools are 
established—crime is almost unknown—and 
the population amounts to fourteen hundred. 
The following is from the official reports :— 


“Since the late purchases of land, the colo- 
nists have begun to turn their attention more 
to agriculture; but the trade of the colony, 
which is considerable, has been its chief depen- 
dence. By the truce entered into with the na- 
tives, the greater part of the trade of that district 
of Africa is secured to the inhabitants of Liberia. 
The articles of export are the productions of 
the country, consisting of rice, palm-oil, ivory, 
tortoise-shell, dyewoods, gold, hides, wax, and 
a small amount of coffee. There are almost al- 
ways some vessels in the harbour; and ‘the 
bustle and thronging of the streets show some- 
thing already of the activity of the smaller sea- 
ports of the United States.’ By means of this 
commerce, many of the settlers have acquired a 
considerable property, and enjoy an abundance 
not only of the necessaries, but of the comforts 
and even the luxuries of life. The intercourse 
between Monrovia and the other settlements in 
Liberia is so considerable, that the nett annual 
profits of a small schooner, employed by the 
Agent for this purpose, amounted to 4700 dol- 
lars, ‘ nearly adequate to defray the expense of 
the whole organization for the public service, 
both for the United States agency and the colo- 
nial government.’ After speaking of the pro- 
spects of the colony, the Agent says, ‘ But I can 
even now assure the Board, that except a very 
few of the emigrants, the most independent and 
easy in their circumstances in America, they 
generally live in a style of neatness and com- 
fort, approaching to elegance in many instances, 
unknown before their arrival in this country, 
An interesting family, twelve months in Africa. 
destitute of the means of furnishing a comfort- 
able table, is not known; and an individual, of 
whatever sex or age, without ample provision 
of decent apparel, cannot, I believe, be found.’ 
And again: ‘ Every family, and nearly every 
single adult person in the colony, has the means 
of employing from one to four native labourers, 
at an expense of from four to six dollars a month. 
And several of the settlers, when called upon, 
in consequence of sudden emergencies of public 
service, have made repeated advances of mer- 
chantable produce to the amount of 300 to 600 
dollars each.’ ” 89-90. 


When we consider the limited resources of 
the excellent men who first projected this 
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interesting colony—the character of the 
settlers—the difficulties to be overcome—and 
the progress made in ten years—we cannot 
but hope well for its permanent success: we 
are sure it will have the good wishes of all 
good men; and we are happy to see that it 
has already found favour in England, and 
that some of the Society of Friends—always 
the first in acts of benevolence—have trans- 
mitted 250/. towards promoting the objects 
of the Society. 


Since writing the above, we have received 
a copy of a publication just issued by an 
agent of the Society; and, as his information 
on the subject is more particular, and, per- 
haps, later than ours, we have great pleasure 
in adding a few words from it:— 

“It will be recollected, that only eight years 
have elapsed since Cape Messurado, then a mart 
for the sale of ten thousand fellow-creatures an- 
nually, was purchased from the natives. That 
unhallowed trattic has been entirely destroyed ; 
a flourishing colony of two thousand emanci- 
pated slaves has been founded; churches, 
schools, commerce, and even a newspaper esta- 
blished ; and the confidence of the Aborigines 
so completely won, that ten thousand of them 
are, as allies of this new republic, participating 
in the blessings of civilization and religion.” 





Famity Liprary.—No. XXV. 

The Eventful History of the Mutiny and 
Piratical Seizure of H.M.S. Bounty: its 
Cause and Consequences. London, 1831. 
Murray. 

Tuere has been no series of volumes in our 

time selected with so much judgment as that 

of the ‘ Family Library.’ We were, there- 
fore, and we thought it but liberal dealing 
towards the publisher, as civil as a critical 
conscience would permit, in our notice of 

‘The Family Tour.’ But the History of 

the Mutiny of the Bounty following imme- 

diately after, compels us to hint to Mr. 

Murray, that something better than these 

volumes must be given, if he means to keep 

up the high character of the work. Why, 
the story of the mutiny of the Bounty has 
been repeated until the public are weary of 
the very names of the parties concerned in 
it; and it will occasion no less disappoint- 
ment to others, than it has done to us, to find 
that, after toiling through this new version 
of the story, there is hardly one word, with 
the — of the family letters of the 

Heywoods, which they had not read a hun- 

dred times before. All that is new is a 

sophisticated special-pleading sort of argu- 

ment about the conduct of Captains Bligh and 

Edwards, which ends in satisfying the reader, 

that the head and heart of the writer are in 

opposition, and that the great difficulty has 
been to palter with his own feelings. Thus, 

a writer in the United Service Journal is 

treated in a very contemptuous manner, for 

insinuating that Bligh’s conduct occasioned 
the mutiny ; and then we are told that Bligh 

“was a man of coarse habits, and entertained 

very mistaken notions with regard to dis- 

cipline.” And it is admitted that “the ac- 
cusation by the writer in question, of Bligh 
having falsified his narrative, is a very heavy 
charge,” but, “ it is to be feared, not wholly 
without foundation ;” and then follows page 
after page of such damning facts against 

Bligh, that they made mutineers of us even 

in the quiet of our own homes, 





What is the narrator’s own account of the 
mutiny of the Bounty ?— 

“If this be a correct statement, and the 
greater part of it is borne out by evidence on 
the court-martial, it removes every doubt of 
Christian being sole instigator of the mutiny, 
and that no conspiracy nor preconcerted mea- 
sures had any existence, but that it was suddenly 
conceived by a hot-headed young man, in a state 
of great excitement of mind, amounting to a tem- 
porary aberration of intellect, caused by the fre- 
quent abusive and insulting language of his com- 
manding officer. Waking out of a short half 
hour’s disturbed sleep, to take the command of 
the deck—finding the two mates of the watch, 
Hayward and Hallet, asleep, (for which they 
ought to have been dismissed the service instead 
of being, as they were, promoted)—the oppor- 
tunity tempting, and the ship completely in his 
power, with a momentary impulse he darted 
down the fore-hatchway, got possession of the 
keys of the arm-chest, and made the hazardous 
experiment of arming such of the men as he 
thought he could trust, and effected his pur- 
pose.” p. 88. 


Now, Christian, be it remembered, was an 
ofticer and a gentleman—a near relative, we 
believe, of a late county member—and what 
was the treatment he received that produced 
this “ temporary aberration of intellect”? 
take the following as a specimen :— 

“In the afternoon of the 27th, Lieutenant 
Bligh came upon deck, and missing some of the 
cocoa-nuts, which had been piled up between 
the guns, said they had been stolen, and could 
not have been taken away without the know- 
ledge of the officers, all of whom were sent for 
and questioned on the subject. On their de- 
claring that they had not seen any of the people 
touch them, he exclaimed, ‘Then you must have 
taken them yourselves ;’ and proceeded to in- 
quire of them separately, how many they had 
purchased. On coming to Mr. Christian, that 
gentleman answered, ‘ I do not know, Sir, but 
I hope you do not think me so mean as to be 
guilty of stealing yours.’ Mr. Bligh replied, 
‘Yes, you d—d hound, I do—you must have 
stolen them from me, or you would be able to 
give a better account of them ;’ then turning to 
the other officers, he said, ‘God d—n you, you 
scoundrels, you are all thieves alike, and com- 
bine with the men to rob me: I suppose you 
will steal my yams next; but I’ll sweat you for 
it, you rascals—I’l] make half of you jump over- 
board, before you get through Endeavour Straits.’ 
This threat was followed by an order to the 
clerk ‘ to stop the villains’ grog, and give them 
but half a pound of yams to-morrow ; if they 
steal them, I’ll reduce them to a quarter.’”’ 79-80. 


The writer admits that this is true ;—how- 
ever “ difficult to believe, it is to be feared 
that there is sufficient ground for the truth 
of these statements ;” for we have given but 
one of many. Compare this with Christian’s 
conduct, in the last scene on board the 
Bounty :— 

“ When Mr. Bligh found he must go into the 
boat, he begged of Mr. Christian to desist, say- 
ing, ‘ I'll pawn my honour, I'll give my bond, 
Mr. Christian, never to think of this, if you'll 
desist,’ and urged his wife and family ; to which 
Mr. Christian replied, ‘ No, Captain Bligh, if 
you had any honour, things would not have 
come to this; and if you had any regard for 
your wife and family, you should have thought 
on them before, and not behaved so much like 
a villain.’ Lieutenant Bligh again attempted to 
speak, but was ordered to be silent. The boat- 
swain also tried to pacify Mr. Christian, to 
whom he replied, ‘ It is too late, I have been 
in hell for this fortnight past, and am deter- 
mined to bear it no longer ; and you know, Mr. 





Cole, that I have been used like a dog all the 
voyage.’” p. 83-4. 

So, of Captain Edwards, we are told, that 
in “a modern publication, many abusive epi- 
thets have spe, aerate on Captain Edwards, 
and observations made on the conduct of that 
officer highly injurious to his reputation, in 
regard to his inhuman treatment of, and 
disgraceful acts of cruelty towards, his pri- 
soners, which, it is to be feared, have but 
TOO MUCH FOUNDATION In Fact.” Why, 
judging of Edwards by the narrative in this 
very work, if we are not at liberty to “ un- 

ack our heart in words”—if we are not to 
Crenthe out a few hearty denunciations upon 
his memory—let all such words be struck 
out of the dictionary. What! are we to be 
considerate and calculating and mealy- 
mouthed in our reprobation of a man who, 
“in that awful moment when his ship was 
taking her last heel just before going down,” 
disregarded the wild entreaties of his chained 
prisoners to allow of their liberation, that 
they might have one struggle for their lives 
—a man who, having secured himself, left 
his prisoners to perish with the manacles 
upon their hands, and whose prisoners did so 
perish before his eyes! That this is a fact, 
we have the writer's own authority; and he 
condemns Edwards as “ being altogether 
destitute of the common feelings of hu- 
manity:” and yet those who have dared to 
side with the weak and the suffering—with 
those whom wrongs drove to madness, are to 
be sneered at for their “ refined liberality.” 

And are we to be taunted with “ refined 
liberality”’ because we bestow one pitying 
word on a young man, driven mad by brutal 
outrages, until, unable to endure them longer, 
he became an outlaw—not merely from home 
and country, but from civilized society itself? 

But we had no intention of entering upon 
this subject ; the book is not at all to our 
liking, and we had proposed dismissing it in 
a few words. However, as our feelings have 
driven us on to the expression of these opi- 
nions, we owe it in justice to the writer to 
add, that his narrative is fair and honest: 
there is no suppression—no garbling; and 
the only extraordinary thing is, that a sensible 
man can so reason on such facts as he has 
himself brought forward. 








The Smuggler: a Tale. By the Author of 
‘Tales by the O’Hara Family,’ &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo. London, 1831. Col- 
burn & Bentley. 
We had some intention of giving the story 
of this powerful novel, hut, after well con- 
sidering the subject, we doubt how far we 
should be able to do it justice—and doubt 
still more, if, in the narration, we could 
blot out the dark spot on which the whole 
interest of it hinges. Let, therefore, par- 
ticular scenes testify to the writer’s power ; 
and it will be only necessary to premise, 
that the Mutfords are a reduced and ruined 
family—and that, in the depth of their 
misery, a suspicion crosses the mind of 
young Mutford that his sister has formed 
some. indiscreet attachment, if she has not 
more fearfully erred. ‘The following is an 
extract from a journal kept by the brother, 
and addressed to an old and confidential 
friend :— 
“ Bessy? Nota syllable have I spoken to her; 
that is, on the subject discussed between me 
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and her old school-mistress, Not a breath. 
And, since that day, very little on indifferent 
subjects either. 

“The determination upon which I have acted, 
and which I formed before the old lady and I 
had done speaking, was this—to enter into no 
explanation with her; to provoke no opportu- 
nity that would provoke me; to keep myself 
from the present proofs—the proofs of the tissue 
of falsehoods she has uttered to me; to keep 
myself from the proofs, if indeed they exist, of 
her shame and my destruction ; to do all this— 
but to watch her; to watch her with a careless 
eye, and while she thinks I sleep, to watch 
her—and him: —to watch, and watch, and 
watch, till I can once catch them together. That 
was the determination I formed, and upon which 
I have acted, and upon which I do act, and 
upon which [ will act. 

“ As yet, I am sure he has neither come near 
the house, nor sent a message, since our return 
from town. Ay, I am sure of both these things, 
although Lucy Peat is still her attendant. I 
said I would watch. 

“ But, although my lips are thute to Bessy, she 
must perceive the change—the estrangement in 
my manner—(do I begin to hate—loath her!) 
—and how does she take it? 

“T cannot answer. She quite puts me out. 
My little Bessy, whom I thought so simple, and 
childish, and transparent! Does she resent or 
return my reserve? No. Does she wilily try 
to coax me out of it? No. But I am quite 
sure she thinks and ponders as much as I do, 
and has her own plans, as I have mine. Coun- 
ter-plans? underminings? Again I reply I do 
not know. 

“That her love for me remains, I believe. 
Her words and voice are always gentle and 
affectionate to me; and I often detect her 
gazing with a smile, though perhaps with a 
tear, too, at my face, when we sit at table with 
our father. (He grows feebler every day, 
Graves). She flies, like a fairy, to meet my 
slightest wish: and to-day, as I thanked her, in 
a kind voice, in spite of myself, for some little 
service, sweetly and gracefully done, she mur- 
mured, in pleasure, and snatched my hand, and 
kissed it. 

“And that had not happened between ussince 
our journey from London, now a month ago. 
Upon that occasion, I repulsed some of her lit- 
tle caresses, and so there ensued a grave civility 
on both sides, We were alone in the stage; 
other passengers had got down on the road. I 
sat silently and sadly, opposite to her, looking 
out at the window. I had been watching her 
for some outward evidence, in manner, in eye, 
or in speech, of a thoroughly changed heart and 
nature, in consequence of her late secret adven- 
tures in town; but I could detect nothing of 
what I sought for; nothing decisive, at least, to 
my mind :—there was only a new manner, now 
and then, upon her; and her brow was only 
changed to thought—nay, I believed, to placid 
thought! and although she sighed often, her 
sighs were sighs of pleasure (and I could not 
bring myself to add, guilty pleasure)—nay— 
after hearing me declare, in answer to her in- 
quiries, that Harold would not be produced, 
and could therefore yield me no money—she 
smiled up into my face, and changed her place 
to sit close beside me. I was puzzled, just as I 
have been since, and still am, at her conduct. 
I averted my eyes, and became more engaged 
than ever with the landscape abroad. It was 
then she gently bowed her head to my hand, 
and it was then I repulsed her.” 


There is an unaffected simplicity in this 
scene that is delightful : indeed, it is worth 
observing, that the exaggeration and ex- 
citement in which Mr. Banim too much 
delights, is rather in the scenes themselves 





—is rather in touching upon hallowed 
ground that is too sacred to be trampled 
on lightly by novelists or others—than in 
the manner of treating his subject :—and 
there is in this an important difference— 
for the one is a question of taste, and 
the other of power. The following scene, 
in our judgment, trenches on feelings 
too sacred to be dragged forward in any 
novel; but it is full of nature and sim- 
plicity. ‘The first part, however, is, to 
us, unmitigated distress, and we shall pass 
it over. It will be enough for the reader 
to know, that circumstances have led to 
the public exposure of Mutford’s sister, 
and on their return home they find their 
father dead :— 

“ When they gained their lodgings, they found 
their father dead. At first it struck upon the 
heart of Mutford that the last visit of the over- 
seer had killed him; that, in fact, the man had 
torn Bessy from her father’s very presence, pro- 
claiming her shame. In this, at least, however, 
he wronged White, and visited his poor sister 
with a too terrible accountability. Perhaps the 
fact of his being a father himself—and, recently, 
an afflicted one—moderated the overseer’s petty 
rage against Michael Mutford, on this single oc- 
casion. At all events, the man of authority, as 
Mutford learned from his landlady, had obtain- 
ed private speech of Bessy, and induced her to 
leave the house, at first on false pretences, 
without even the knowledge of her unhappy 
parent. And the woman added, that ‘the poor 
dear old gentleman was suddenly taken very ill, 
a few moments afterwards, and died without a 
struggle, or, it would seem, without a pain.’ 

“ Mutford ran to his journal, and wrote in it 
the few disjointed sentences already transcribed. 
When he had finished them he sat some time in 
his chair, then suddenly left the house, and re- 
paired to Lieutenant Graves’s tower. His young 
friend reported that he made no allusion even 
to his father’s death, nor presented the least 
outward symptom of distress of mind. On the 
contrary, his manner was gay, and his conver- 
sation turned on a score of playful topics; and, 
finally, he made a request for the loan of a con- 
siderable sum of money, which, he said, he 
wanted to meet certain secret claims upon him; 
such as modern sons do not generally explain to 
their serious parents. Lieutenant Graves rea- 
dily obliged his friend; and Mutford directly 
left him, running down the sloping ground from 
the cliff, where they parted, towards the village, 
and laughing and talking while he remained in 
view. 

“It appears that, ere he again joined his 
sister, Mutford called upon the person of the 
village best able to superintend a funeral, and 
gave orders for one, for his father. 

“ Bessy saw him about an hour afterwards. 
He came before her, as she still sat in the 
chamber of the dead, now silent but not com- 
posed. He looked a moment at the corpse, 
turned to her, took her hand, led her to it, and 
said, ‘ Your farewell, Bessy.’ 

“She burst into fresh lamentations, asking 
him what he meant. 

“Why, you know, surely,’ he replied,— 
‘you, at least, (you heard my pledge to the over-~ 
seer, )—you must leave the parish directly. 

“ «Michael, Michael 

“ *Not a word, dear Bessy. Notaword. It 
must be done. That’s all. I will see you safe 
in another parish. Safely disposed of; nay, 
comfortably, comfortably, Bessy. Do not reply. 
Do not speak to me at all, for the present at least, 
or, indeed, for some time to come. Dispatch, 
Bessy. Take your last Jeave of him. You keep 
me waiting.’ 

“ Bessy once more cast herself on the dead 
body, and once more her cries were appalling. 





“ €Come, now,’ resumed Mutford. She suf- 
fered him to lead her to the door of her own 
chamber. 

“ ¢ Put on your things, for a walk,’ he added; 
‘and do not be long. I will step back for you 
in a few minutes.’ 

“ He returned to the sitting-room; filled the 
previously empty grate with the pages of his 
half-written novel, and while they were burn- 
ing, wrapped a cover round his unmutilated 
journal, sealed it carefully, and left it on a table 
directed to Richard Graves—per stage. 

“ His landlady entered the apartment at a 
summons from him. He paid his debts to her; 
also r into her hands money for the discharge 
of all the other debts due of him and his de- 
ceased father, in the village; requested her to 
forward the journal, a week after that day; and 
finally wished her a good morning—stating that 
he would return soon, to see his father buried, 
according to the arrangement he had made for 
the purpose. 

“ He trod back softly to Bessy’s door. It was 
ajar. He saw her on her knees, and heard her 
say, as if concluding a spontaneous prayer— 
‘but they have all abandoned me—and does 
Heaven give me up, too?’ 

“ ¢Yes!’—thundered her brother’s voice, at 
her back;—‘ you and me, together !—Come 
Bessy.’—She took his arm. They left the house. 
He conducted her through and past the village, 
and struck into green lanes and path-ways, 
which, after more than two hours’ walking, 
brought them upon a high road leading to towns 
and villages cut off from much intercourse with 
the little retired place they had left. Bessy 
often faltered during their hurried progress; 
and he always stopped to let her rest,—never 
uttering a word to her; but, once, she thought 
she detected him glancing askance at her 
figure. 

“ It was an unfavourable winter’s day; and 
when he and she stopped at a little public- 
house on the high road,—Mutford asking when 
the next stage would pass by for , the peo- 
ple were scarcely civil to their soiled, as well as 
humble attire, and agitated manner and ap- 
pearance. 

“ The stage passed soon. Both mounted to 
seats behind. It drove on; and for the rest of 
that day, Bessy travelled she knew not whither. 
Towards night, her brother handed her down in 
a small town, conducted her to an humble inn, 
ordered refreshments, and left her alone, with a 
promise to see her soon again. 

“ In about half an hour he returned, and sat 
down with her to a meal of which neither par- 
took too much. 

“You do not sleep, here, to-night, Bessy,’ 
he said, after the attendant had removed it; ‘I 
have provided more comfortable lodgings for 
you, whither we will directly repair, if you please; 
their proprietress is an elderly widow, of kind 
and agreeable manners, and of respectable cha- 
racter, for I have made myself sure. And I 
have paid her three months’ rent, in advance, for 
you; and given her more money to meet your 
expenses during that time—on a moderate scale, 
indeed, as you will perceive—but, as I pro- 
mised, still you may find yourself comfortable. 
So, put on your bonnet, and let us leave this 
house, at once—your luggage won’t give much 
trouble, I fancy ?’ 

“ He laughed slightly, as he made this re- 
mark; and with an ominous shudder, and a new 
pang and horror added to her other griefs, Bessy 
quitted the inn, leaning on his arm, She drew 
conclusions of what was to happen from his 
words. 

“ He soon introduced her to her future pro- 
tectress, and installed her in her lodgings. They 
sat alone for a minute: but only for a minute. 
He started up and said, thrusting out his hand, 
as if he had suddenly and forcibly overcome a 
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disinclination to do so——‘ Now Bessy, good 
b’ye.” 

ice And you leave me in this strange place, 
without a friend, Michael !—without our father !’ 

“ «How can I be a friend to you, Bessy, my 
dear? now, at least, how can I—that is, so far 
as living together makes people friends ?—when 
we lived together, before, you know: But 
we waste words, and what is worse, time. Good 
b’ye,—I cannot, even if I would, stay here with 
you, in common prudence. We must both live ; 
and money is not to be earned by me in this 
little town. I must go where my genius’—he 
scoffled—‘can be brought to a good market. 
Meantime, do not fear I shall keep money from 
you—when I get it. Before your present stock 
is exhausted, you shall hear from me, if you do 
not see me. Perhaps you may see me, at the 
end of three months, but I do not promise cer- 
tainly : indeed, I cannot quite depend on myself, 
this moment. Yet I should like to see you 
after the expiration of about that time. We 
might possibly be able to tulk to one another, 
then. At present, I repeat, Bessy—not a word, 
only good b’ye.’ 

“ Bessy had often vainly interrupted him, 
with tears, beseechings, and remonstrances. As 
he now a second time extended his hand, she 
cast herself upon his neck, sobbing forth—‘ Stay 
with me, Michael! ’twill be for the best !—stay 
till 1 can have answers to the last letters I shall 
write, for justice, from this place !’ 

“ * For justice ?—wait on you, till then? and 
for that!—Let me go, Bessy! Leave me free!’ 

“ Brother! Michael; dear, dear brother !’— 
she clung to him, in desperation; ‘be a father 
to me, too!’ 

“ * Good b’ye, Bessy—and J call you sister— 
ay, and, after all—dear, dear sister—but, good 
b'ye—God bless you!’ He hurried out of the 
house.” ii. 193-200. 

This is very powerful, and there are 
many such scenes in the novel ;—indeed, 
whatever critical objections may be raised 
to it, the work will be read with great in- 
terest. 








Campaigns and Cruises in Venezuela and 
New Grenada, and in the Pacific Ocean, 
from 1817 to 1830, §c.; also Tales of 
Venezuela, illustrative of Revolutionary 
Men, Manners, and Incidents. 3 vols. 
London, 1831. Longman & Co. 


South America, from that day, when the 
wearied mariner first beheld her welcome 
shores, has always presented peculiar at- 
tractions to the natives of the old world. 
She was the realm, whose golden stores 
and boundless treasures, summoned every 
bold heart and enterprising spirit, to 
achieve her conquest. She was the land, 
whose vast savannahs, and giant forests, 
and interminable rivers, seemed the fit 
abode of all that told of wonder and of 
mystery. Speedily indeed she became the 
very region of romance—the fairy land, 
not of eastern climes, but of the more 
gorgeous west—where, not the palace alone 
was paved with gold, but the streets of 
vast and populous cities—where, not the 
carbuncle poured its warm lustre through 
the regal hall, but diamond pinnacles reared 
their dazzling spires to yield fit light to 
the gold-paved El Dorado. But all these 
wild and splendid dreams have passed 
away !--they have fled with the legends of 
earlier days, with the brilliant visions of 
a more romantic and poetical age. Still, 
there is much in the scenery and produc- 
tions of South America to excite our in- 





terest, and to render even the fiftieth vo- 
lume of travels through her romantic 
regions very pleasant reading. 

And these “‘ Campaigns and Cruises” are 
more than usually pleasant, inasmuch as 
they are written by one who seems to have 
gazed upon all the new and unaccustomed 
scenes by which he was surrounded with 
an eye of intelligent delight. However 
ee the nil admirari system may 

e in principle, in practice it is the veriest 
bane of all that is interesting; and this, 
perhaps, is the reason why the elaborate 
narration of the strictly-scientific traveller 
can never afford half the pleasure which 
the simply-written, but minute and cha- 
racteristic — of the wondering and 
well-pleased traveller will give. Here is 
an interesting picture of the shores of the 
giant Orinoco; the vivid impression which 
it made on the mind of the writer is com- 
municated to us, and, by our fireside, we 
see the “ magnificent moving panorama” 
which burst forth on his delighted view. 

“The scenery in this part of the river is 
strikingly beautiful; and when viewed from a 
ship’s deck, as she glides slowly along the 
smooth water, presents a magnificent moving 
panorama. The banks, on each side, are cover- 
ed with impervious forests of majestic trees; 
chained, as it were, to each other by the bejuco, 
or gigantic creeping plant of South America, 
which grows to the thickness of an ordinary 
cable. These ancient trees, when decayed 
through length of years, (for the axe of the 
woodsman has never yet resounded in these 
wilds,) are supported upright by these enor- 
mous plants, which bear a striking resemblance 
to the huge water-snakes that lurk in the 
swamps beneath. There are many other para- 
sitical plants, which bear flowers of various bril- 
liant colours, forming festoons on the trees to 
which they cling. Among the branches, mon- 
keys of every description gambol, and follow 
the vessel, springing from tree to tree by means 
of the bejuco, which has obtained from this cir- 
cumstance its Indian name of ‘ monkey’s ladder.’ 
The most conspicuous amongst this mischievous 
tribe, is the araguato, a large red monkey, always 
seen in herds, the young ones clinging to their 
mother’s shoulders. These are very destructive 
among the plantations, where they pull up and 
destroy more roots and fruit than they eat or 
carry away. Their howling, during the night, is 
much iouder than could be supposed possible, 
considering the size of the animal. The noise 
they make may be easily fancied to proceed from 
panthers, or other large beasts of prey. This is 
so much the case, that after leaving Angostura 
with the army, three English soldiers who had 
deserted, (when the troops landed in the even- 
ing for the purpose of cooking,) and who pro- 
posed returning by land to the city, were so 
terrified by the noises made by these animals in 
the middle of the night, that they hailed the 
boats which had anchored out in the stream‘ 
and begged to be taken on board again ; declar- 
ing that they were surrounded by tigers. Par- 
rots and macaws, with tucdns and other birds of 
beautiful plumage, complete this splendid pic- 
ture, and fill the air with their discordant 
screams, to which the metallic note of the darra, 
or bell-bird, responds at measured intervals ; at 
one moment sounding close to the ear, and the 
next dying away in the distance. Up the small 
creeks, which are completely embowered by 
magnificent evergreens, are seen pelicans, 
spoon-bills, and garzons, or gigantic cranes, all 
busily employed in fishing. When to this is 
added, the occasional appearance of that tyrant 
of the stream, the alligator, floating in conscious 
superiority among the bulky manatis, and the 





more agile toninos, which are incessantly rising 
and blowing in shoals, the scene altogether may 
be imagined, but cannot be adequately de- 
scribed.” p. 18—20. 


But South America not only abounds 
in scenes of luxuriant beauty: in wild sub- 
limity, what part of the world may com- 
pare with her? Here is a picture of the 
scenery of the Cordilléras, painted by no 
“ prentice hand.” 

“The snowy peaks of the Andes were now 
frequently seen, from openings among the lower 
mountains leading to them; and apparently op- 
posed an inaccessible barrier to the entrance 
into New Grenada. The more, indeed, a stranger 
gazes on them, the less he can conceive the 
as of passing them. The narrow paths 
eading to the Paramos, wind among wild moun- 
tains, which are totally uninhabited, and cover- 
ed with immense forests, overhanging the road, 
and almost excluding the light of day. The trees 
are of a vast size; being constantly watered by 
the clouds they arrest in their passage, which 
perpetually hang on them, causing an incessant 
drizzling rain. This had rendered the paths so 
slippery, when our army passed, that they be- 
came excessively dangerous; especially to the 
few tired mules and bullocks, that yet survived 
the fatigues of the march, and a total privation 
of sustenance; for nothing whatever grows under 
these forest trees, but ivy, moss, and lichens. 
In many parts, the torrents that rage from rock 
to rock, almost perpendicularly beneath the 
narrow pathway, were so far below, that their 
roar was scarcely heard; and, as the wearied 
animals fell, one by one, they could be traced 
in their descent by the crushing of the shrubs, 
growing in the clefts of the fearful precipice, 
until they were seen to roll down the foaming 
tm * * © 


“‘ The appearance of the Andes, among these 
elevated ranges, is magnificently wild. Although 
they seem, when viewed from the lower moun- 
tains, to be completely covered with snow, yet 
there is little of it in the Paramos, except where 
it collects under the shelter of rocks; for the 
incessant gusts of wind, that sweep through 
these bleak passes, prevent it from lodging in 
them. There are also, on the sides of some of 
the mighty peaks, precipices of solid rock, on 
which no snow can rest; but the general ap- 
pearance of this range, when near, is that of 
mountains incrusted with ice, cracked in many 
places, from whence cascades are constantly 
rushing. There is no longer any beaten track, 
for the ground is rocky and broken; with not 
the least sign of vegetation, except dark-co- 
loured lichens; and, in some = covered 
with patches of frozen snow. Nevertheless, it 
is not difficult to find the way; for it is strewed 
with the bones of men and animals, that have 
perished, in attempting to cross the Paramos in 
unfavourable weather. Multitudes of small 
crosses are fixed in the rocks, by some pious 
hands, in memory of former travellers who have 
died here; and along the path are strewed frag- 
ments of saddlery, trunks, and various articles, 
that have been abandoned, and resemble the 
traces of a routed army. Huge _—— of 
granite overhang many parts of these passes, 
apparently tottering, and on the point of over- 
whelming the daring traveller; while terrific 
chasms, that are appalling to the sight, yawn 
far beneath, as if to receive him. A sense of 
extreme loneliness, and remoteness from the 
world, seizes on his mind, and is heightened by 
the dead silence that prevails ; not a sound being 
heard, but the scream of the condor, and the 
monotonous murmur of the distant water-falls. 
Clouds are constantly sailing past, so dense as 
to hide completely from the view the lower hills 
and forests; and they frequently obscure the 
path in places, where the consequences of losing 
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the way, or even of making one false step, are 
fearful to think of. It is indeed often necessary 
to lie down, for the purpose of avoiding the 
violence of the wind, which is most impetuous 
here. The sky above is one uninterrupted deep 
blue, and appears actually nearer the spectator 
than when he saw it from the vallies; but the 
rays of the sun, although his orb is perfectly 
cloudless, seem to possess no power of warming, 
and gives a wan sickly light, like that of the 
fullmoon. * * * 

“ During this night, the heavens appeared of 
a dark blue, inclining to black; the number of 
the stars was either really, or apparently, much 
increased, and their twinkling evidently a great 
deal brighter. The moon was also much more 
prominent and globular in appearance ; almost 
of a metallic lustre; and the dark map on its 
surface was far plainer to the naked eye than 
when seen from below. We saw several very 
brilliant shooting stars; but little difference 
was observable, except in the greater apparent 
length of their course, and rapidity of their 
motion.” p. 161—6. 

We might scarcely expect to find at Bo- 
gota illustrations of our own old English 
customs; and = the following picture 
might be transferred with perfect truth of 
keeping into an English historical novel of 
the 14th or 15th centuries. 

“ Every night, during passion-week, proces- 
sions, of an imposing and singular nature, pass 
through the streets by torch-light. These con- 
sist of images, as large as life, of our Saviour 
and his disciples, the Virgin Mary, and angels. 
Pontius Pilate, the Jews, and Roman soldiers 
follow, all in their proper costume; placed, in 
groups, on different moveable platforms. These 
sets of images belong to the convents, and re- 
present most of the principal circumstances, 
which are recorded as having occurred during 
that eventful week. They are carried by a 
number of men, who volunteer for this service ; 
which, though very fatiguing, from the weight 
of the images and the scaffolding, is considered 
to be highly meritorious. The men are con- 
cealed from the view of the public by black 
curtains, reaching to the ground on every side 
of the platform. 

“ The scene of the Last Supper, which is the 
property of the Franciscans, is one of the largest 
and most splendid. ‘There is a long table on 
the platform, covered with silver plates, and 
other vessels of the same metal, and spread with 
a profusion of the finest real fruits that can be 
procured. The table is surrounded by images 
of our Saviour and the twelve apostles, seated 
in different attitudes, and in the costume in 
which they are generally represented in paint- 
ings. The weight of this anda obliges the bear- 
ers to make frequent halts; and it is customary 
on these occasions for females, who either really 
have, or pretend, a longing for some of the fruit 
at the table, to apply for it, with a certainty of 
not being refused. ‘The angels, represented in 
some of the groups, are generally personated by 
young children, whose mothers make great in- 
terest to have them elevated to this distinguished 
honour; which is often a subject for them to 
boast of, through the remainder of their lives. 
The torch-bearers, called los Judéos, who are 
regarded with a superstitious dread by all chil- 
dren, and by many of the full-grown mob, are 
all young men of family, who disguise themselves 
for the amusement of masquerading. They wear 
long black silk sayas, and hideous masks, with 
high-pointed caps, or corrozos ; resembling those 
worn by the victims of the Inquisition, at an 
Acto de Fé. Their torches not only serve to 
illuminate the streets, but are also used to make 
room for the procession.” p. 185—7. 


Here is another illustration of an old 
English sport—a sport which has puzzled 


some scores of antiquaries to determine 
from what part of the world it originally 
came, although the name of ‘ Morris- 
dance” would seem, from its similarity to 
the term “ Morisco,”’ to point out its deri- 
vation from southern Spain. 

“ At the feast of Corpus Christi, there is a 
procession in every town throughout Chile, of a 
much more joyous description, and apparently 
of very remote origin. This is formed by a set 
of men, called Catimbédos, who dress in a very 
fantastic kind of masquerade. Some of them 
represent Indians in their ancient costume. 
Others are dressed in imitation of the Catalans, 
in tight white breeches and silk stockings; fine 
white shirts with very wide sleeves, which are 
covered with bunches of ribbons; and lofty 
pasteboard caps, also decorated with a profusion 
of ribbons, necklaces, and pieces of looking- 
glass. These go round from house to house, 
and to all the public places, attended by music, 
to which they perform a graceful complicated 
dance, with bright swords in their hands. They 
are headed by one who represents their alcalde, 
and bears a gold-headed staff as the insignia of 
his office. A kind of buffoon accompanies them, 
dressed in the guise of a fiend, with horns and 
a tail. He is called El Matagallinas ; and carries 
a long whip to clear the way for the dancers, of 
which he is by no means sparing on the mob, 
who are nevertheless obliged to take his blows 
in good part. The CatimbAdos are all handsome- 
looking young crioles, having their faces rouged, 
and each carrying a perfumed white handker- 
chief in his hand.” p. 330-1. 

This is the genuine Morris, correct 
even in its minutest peculiarities,—from 
the ribbons on the shirt-sleeves, and the 
tall pasteboard caps, to the kerchief car- 
ried in the hand, and the sword, flourished 
at due intervals in the pauses of the dance 
—thus, in Chile, in the 19th century, that 
very antic dance is still to be seen which 
in England excited so vehemently the wrath 
of Master Phillip Stubbes, in his ‘« Anato- 
mnie of Abuses.” How might the anti- 
quary stare, if told to cross the Atlantic in 
search of relics of former days,—for, tra- 
ditions, which have faded from the minds 
of the modern inhabitants of Europe,—for 
superstitions, of which every vestige has 
been, time out of mind, banished from re- 
membrance. And yet, in these distant lands, 
old stories, old customs, and old opinions, 
firmly maintain their hold, because hand- 
ed down by the earlier inhabitants as che- 
rished memorials of that father-land which 
they had quitted for ever. In that very 
comfortable arrangement of our forefathers 
—the appointing a particular saint to watch 
over each changing circumstance of life 
—the care of providing “ good fortune” 
for the current day, was appropriated to 
that hujest of all the saints, St. Christo- 
pher; and therefore, as superstition told, 
that whoever saw his image in the morn- 
ing would be sure of a fortunate day, his 
effigy was frequently placed beside the prin- 
cipal door of the church, or near the high- 
way. This custom, forgotten in England— 
forgotten in nearly all Europe, is retained 
in South America, where, from the place 
assigned him, he is sure to be seen by all 
the household. 

“ The private houses in the city are generally 
good. They are mostly built of one story high, 
round a patio, or court-yard, containing foun- 
tains and orange trees in the Moorish style, 
which has been introduced from Spain, and 





| prevails in most of the large cities in S. Ame- 





rica. The staircases are broad, and have inva- 
riably, at the landing-place, a painting of the 
giant, San Cristoval, carrying our Saviour, re- 
presented as an infant, across the Red Sea 
(which, by the way, is generally scarlet in these 
paintings), and bearing a palm tree for a walking 
staff,” p. 181. 


Although this work abounds with inter- 
esting and picturesque details of manners 
and society in the independent provinces 
of South America, we shall pass them 
over; since, as the two remaining volumes 
are devoted to tales illustrative of the cha- 
racters and habits of the people, they will 
come better under review next week, when 
we hope to introduce the heroes and he- 
roines of these tales to the notice of our 
readers. We cannot take leave of this very 
entertaining volume without extracting the 
following characteristic story :— 


“ A singular anecdote is related by the Li- 
meiios, which is connected with the history of 
one of the small churches in the city. They say 
that, about fifty years ago, one of the mountain 
Indians, who used to attend mass, and confess 
occasionally, at a small village among the moun- 
tains, not far from the capital, became so much 
attached to the Padre Cura, who had attended 
him during a dangerous attack of the small pox, 
that he presented him with some pieces of pure 
gold, in return for his kindness. The curiosity 
of the Padre being greatly excited, he question- 
ed the Indian as to where he had procured 
them, and was informed, under strict injunctions 
of secrecy, that he had discovered a huaco: that 
is, a place where treasures have been concealed, 
by the former possessors of the country, pro- 
bably about the time of the Spanish invasion. 
These hoards are numerous throughout South 
America, and particularly in Peru. Many of 
them are well known to the Indians, who, never- 
theless, rarely make use of the riches contained 
in them. They confidently believe, that the race 
of the Incas is to be one day restored to the 
power of their ancestors, and therefore keep the 
treasures carefully concealed, for the use of 
their sovereigns when the time shall arrive. 
Consequently, no great surprise was excited in 
the Padre; and the Indian still continued to 
bring him occasionally considerable quantities 
of gold, until enough had been amassed to build 
a church, which had long been the object of the 
priest’s ambition. When he applied to the 
Archbishop of Lima, for the necessary permis- 
sion, he was obliged to confess how he had 
become possessed of this wealth: and was en- 
joined, by the Prelate, to use all diligence to 
discover the situation of the huaco, that the 
riches it contained might be appropriated to 
repairing and beautifying all the churches in 
the capital. After great importunity, the In- 
dian ted to conduct him by night to the 
spot, being a small cave, the entrance to which 
was concealed by brushwood, in the centre of a 
thick mountain forest. On his return from visit- 
ing it, the Padre is said to have cut a small 
piece of bark from every tree he passed; so as 
to enable him, as he hoped, to find his way again 
to the huaco. He was disappointed, however, in 
his expectation of getting fraudulent possession 
of the treasure; for the shrewd Indian, whose 
suspicions had been aroused by the eagerness 
with which his confessor had begged to be shown 
the cave, had watched him; and detecting his 
artifice, had marked numerous forest trees, in 
every direction, in the same way. It is needless 
to add, that the Indian never appeared again at 
the same village church.” p. 373—5. 
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Glen-Moubray: a Tale. 3 vols. 1831. 
Edinburgh, Constable ; London, Simp- 
kin & Marshall. 


Tuts is another of the class of fashionable 
novels with which the town has of late 
years been almost surfeited. It would 
seem as if writers imagined the fashionable 
world to be the world at large, and that 
nothing out of it is worthy of a stroke of 
their pens: this is a silly notion; for there 
is always far more worth recording in 
natural, than in artificial life—which we 
take fashionable life to be. We should, 
therefore, have liked ‘ Glen-Moubray’ in- 
finitely better if it had not been confined 
almost exclusively to delineations, and 
those for the most part exaggerated ones, 
of the latter. The author is decidedly an 
informed and clever man; but he has 
not produced a good novel. The incidents, 
as well as the characters, are unnatural 
and overwrought. The whole is a con- 
geries of minute sketches, so unskilfully 
adapted, as to suggest the idea of a huge 
machine with the screws loose, and con- 
sequently all the parts shaken out of their 
places. 

The two first volumes are almost filled 
with dialogue—sometimes spirited, but 
often exceedingly attenuated and tedious. 
The third is more interesting, as the events 
follow each other in rapid and natural 
progression: yet the conclusion miserably 
disappoints the reader. The work, how- 
ever, is, upon the whole, written with 
spirit; and, but for a certain effort now 
and then to show off, and an occasional 
affectation of using foreign words and 
idioms where they are quite out of place, 
would command sufficiently high praise 
for the smartness and vigour of its style. 
We are satisfied that, if the author could 
contrive to assort and amalgamate his ma- 
terials with better skill than he has ex- 
hibited in the work before us, he might 
do something which would obtain for him 
no contemptible reputation. He evidently 
has not done his best. He appears to have 
been both hurried and careless: at least 
there is presumptive evidence of this in his 
volumes. We shall give him an opportu- 
nity of speaking for himself, and therefore 
present our readers with the following :— 

“Sunk in the depths of a large down- 
cushioned easy-chair, his shrimp person swaddled 
up in a loose pepper-coloured duffle morning- 
gown, and his small wigless head encircled this 
time by the cool and easy calico of a white 
starched cotton night-cap, reclined at ease Sir 
Charles Adolphus Augustus St. Clair. 

. a 2 * 


“ Sir Charles Augustus spent his life in con- 
stant suspicions and imaginings. His imaginings, 
however, were not always, as shall be shown, 
exactly adapted to his comfort. Sir Charles Au- 
gustus St. Clair rung his bell. ‘ Now, Living- 
ston, I want to speak with you. Sit down; there 
is no occasion that you should stand, when I 
have got so much tosay to you—sit down. Now, 
Livingston, there is somebody in this house, 
whom I should guess has no great pretensions 
to belong to it.’ 

“*To whom do you allude, Sir?’ answered 
Livingston, in pretended ignorance. 

“*Don’t deny anything, Livingston. You 
know that there is not a movement of yours that 
I do not watch—in fact, I do nothing else. Now, 
who is this person? what does he here? and 
what does he want?’ 





“ ‘Surely, Sir Charles, you are dreaming, or 
you are thinking, maybe, of the old story of the 
poachers.’ 

“€ Very well, very well, I see how it is. But 
don’t suppose that I am either to be cheated or 
brow-beat. In five hours hence you go about 
your business—but what am I saying? get out 
of my sight now, this very instant /’ and Living- 
ston disappeared. 

“Soh! he is gone, is he?’ and Sir Charles 
threw a bewildered look upon the surrounding 
world of chaos and disorder—for Livingston had 
always the faculty, which his master had not, of 
recollecting where anything was laid, which, 
but for him, appeared to be for ever lost. ‘It 
will never do,’ he muttered to himself— it will 
never do his going. I must have six months to 
make up my mind about this.’ And Sir Charles 
rung the bell. ‘I want Livingston.’ 

“* Livingston bade me say, he couldn’t come 
Sir—he is settling with the steward.’ 

“ ¢Send him here,’ said Sir Charles, turning 
pale. 

“ Livingston re-entered. 

“* And so you would really leave my service, 
without expressing one single word of regret, 
would you, Livingston ?’ 

“ Livingston put on the expected sorrowful 
look, afraid to trust his voice, it might be, in so 
laughable a trick of deception. 

“Well, well, let us be friends. But how un- 
kind it was in you, Livingston, to deny the 
arrival of that man so nicely muffled up in the 
cloak now? Nay, you need not look surprised, 
man. I caught a glimpse of him as he crossed 
that park beside the fir-planting, and imme- 
diately ascended to that covered way, which my 
late grandfather caused to be erected on the top 
of the house. You had forgot that piece of bu- 
siness, had you? now I remembered it. Well, 
your unknown slipped at last from his hiding, 
and like a drowned mouse, or rather a wet pair 
of blankets, stole along towards the east wing of 
the house, and entered by your very apartments.’ 

“*But did you indeed face the weather this 
morning, and you, Sir, to whom cold water is 
always a sort of death?’ demanded the serving 
man. 

“*T did, Livingston, I did; and I suffered 
accordingly. But you see you will persist in 
tormenting me, and I, I suppose, must submit 
in patience.—I think I must soon die.’ 

“ « But this stranger, Sir; it’s very odd.’ 

“* Well, Livingston, you shall just hear what 
I shall do with you. You see those three watch 
seals, there—which, though I have had them 
these six years, I have never had time to affix 
to my watch—they are yours if you will confess 
all; and we will then take another of your so- 
lemn promises that I am not again to be deceived: 
Tell me at once, is this mysterious person a spy, 
or not, of Lord Lopez Perjink ?’ 

“ Livingston took hold of the seals as if mere] 
to examine them, while he said firmly, ‘ Well, 
Sir, since you are now out of your passion, I 
need not be afraid to’speak. The person you 
saw is only a poor friend of mine, whom Lord 
Lopez has turned away.’ 

“You don’t surprise me, Livingston ; this 
fiend Lord Lopez is fit for anything. And oh! 
that I had lived either twenty years or so before 
or after him! His last trick, you know, was to 
bribe the people of my own village of to 
laugh immoderately, and to continue so to laugh, 
whenever they saw either me or my carriage ap- 
proach: and, as you know, I have never ven- 
tured by that road since—but you tell me I was 
in a passion, do you?’ 








“* In so great a fury, Sir Charles, that I really 
knew not one word from another of all I might 
have said. Lord Lopez’s victim, that he used so | 
cruelly, I knew, would not be refused a few hours | 
shelter at Carronvale House.’ 

* ¢Well—no, Livingston; I don’t think he | 


might. But stay, I think it will be as well, after 
all, just to get quit of him. I have really no 
nerves tocombat with that tiger in human shape, 
and so would not wish him to set about tor- 
menting me more than he does. You know him, 
Livingston, to be fit for anything, notwithstand- 
ing his known character of being good for no- 
thing.’ 

“*T could raddle his bones for him,’ said 
Livingston, with energy. 

“ * But about this man, Livingston, when will 
he be off?’ 

“© Directly, if it is your will, Sir—but I think 
we must shelter him while this rain continues 
—he was very wet.’ 

“Sir Charles gave a long shudder. ‘ Well, 
then, see to him—see to him. But, Livingston, 
no pets, mind—no pets. And now begone.’” 210. 

With the following robber-scene we 
shall leave our readers, merely premising 
that it is not one of the worst in the 
volumes :— 

“*T shall sell my life, at all events, pretty 
dearly,’ said Tepid, to whom the love of life had 
lent an accession of courage that even quite as- 
tonished his companion. 

“© Our best plan will be, I suspect,’ said Glen- 
Moubray, ‘to remain entirely passive, and let 
them take their own way of it; for it is plunder 
more than life that they must be in quest of.’ 

“*T believe you are in the right,’ returned 
Tepid, delighted with any hope that might pro- 
mise him security from personal violence. ‘ But 
stay—I think I hear them—let us keep quiet.’ 

“Mr. Tepid was not mistaken; for in a few 
seconds more, three men, buttoned to the throat 
in dark-brown, rough-wooled great-coats—hats 
that slouched far forward upon their faces, 
which were deeply blackened—and completely 
armed with pistols, bludgeons, and a cane-sword, 
entered the chamber; each person also carried 
a dark lantern, which, to complete the terror of 
the captives, they now made to blaze directly in 
their front. 

“Two of the party now advanced, while a 
third remained mid-way in the apartment, with 
his pistols ready pointed in case of any attempt 
at flight or escape. The men in advance then 
commenced their scrutiny, though with extreme 
caution, never venturing within arm’s length of 
the persons before them, who sat still and mo- 
tionless, busily engaged, it may be, in addressing 
their inward prayers to Him, in whose awful 
presence they, no doubt, expected very soon to 
appear. 

“The more robust-looking of the thieves now 
proceeded to deposit his pistols and bludgeon 
into the hands of the man who stood behind, 
from a fear, most probably, lest any attempt 
might be made to snatch either one or other 
from his hold during the operation in which he 
was presently to be employed. He then ad- 
vanced once more towards the table, when, with- 
out further ceremony, he began to ease Mr. Tepid 
of his Genoese watch, his plain-set sapphire 
ring, his golden tooth-pick case, eye-glass, and 
pencil, a Bank of England note for five pounds, 
and three sixpences. Luckily Glen-Moubray 
had forgot to wear his watch that morning, and 
his whole stock of valuables consisted only of a 
purse, containing a few sovereigns. This spoil 
the chief of the banditti carefully deposited in 
his own pocket, as well as a couple of silk hand- 
kerchiets, of which also he thought it prudent 
to relieve them. Both men then retired to a 
distant corner of the apartment, as if to consult 
together what were best to be done ; and it was 
with no small degree of terror and consternation 
that Glen-Moubray and Mr. Tepid learned, that 
it was their own lives that constituted the sub- 


ject of their debate. 


“* T tell you, man, it will never do,’ said one 
of the gang, who seemed to have some slight 
touch of humanity in his co.nposition; ‘ they 
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have made no resistance, and seem not to mind 
parting with their money.’ 

“© And what of that?’ quickly returned his 
companion; ‘tie them down by all the oaths 
that you can muster—make them swear away 
their very salvation—they will be no sooner 
relieved of their fears, than they will forthwith 
employ all the power and influence of their 
friends and of the law itself to bring us to 
punishment—and all for sparing ¢heir lives,’ he 
added in a voice of keen and bitter malignity. 
‘Listen to me, man, and be convinced,’ he 
continued, after a momentary pause. ‘These 
men have been intercepted by us and robbed ; 
and it is now the question whether we are to 
study the preservation of their lives or of our 
own. If they are suffered to escape, all our 
expedition will not save us. If we lay them fast, 
no suspicion can for some time be attached to 
us. We will have time to be gone, and some 
accident or other may account for their disap- 
pearance. Why do you hesitate, man? In this 
quarter no cry, no sound, can reach the human 
ear. We can put away the bodies without trouble 
or interruption ; and if we do the deed, we shall 
also save two souls the guilt of perjury, and, 
moreover, the miseries of a lingering death-bed.’ 

“¢ This crime,’ returned the other with firm- 
ness, ‘I never will commit.’ 

“ The first speaker cast upon him a look of 
scorn that approached almost to defiance, and 
then motioned the third party to advance. ‘Our 
cove won’t go it,’ he whispered him; ‘our 
cock-fighting, dog-worrying bully has turned 
chicken on our hands, it seems. Look to him, 
Jack,’ he added, resuming his former arms; 
£ look to him, I say, or by G—d we shall have 
him turn king’s evidence upon us both. Luckily 
we are still two to one, Jack.’ 

*** And there are no bullets in his cockers,’ 
returned the ruffian so addressed. ‘ If it be that 
it were left to me,’ he added, ‘I would pickle 
them as sweetly as the lad I tripped over the 
quarry craigs one night.’ 

‘“**T dare say you two are in the right,’ here 
interposed the party who had hitherto made so 
great a show of interrupting their proceedings ; 
“I begin to see much danger in suffering the 
coves to escape, and much safety in stopping 
their mouths—only I won’t meddle. I will 
stand by, but I swear by J—s, I won’t lay hands 
on them myself.’ 

“*T believe you will find your own safety in 
sticking by your friends; and I think Jack here 
will scarcely require your assistance when he 
goes to knock them on the head.’ 

“* But I say, old cut-throat, I should like to 
‘worm a little out of them before we part com- 
pany; it may serve us a turn when we are about 
to decamp, you know. They are from Berton- 
ville, if my suspicions serve me right. I will 
pretend to take their part, and when I have 
done with them, do you as you like.’ 

“Well, then, be quick with it. We will keep 
the watch, while you go and pump them a bit. 
And you may also tell them from me,’ he added, 
breaking out from the low half-smothered un- 
dervoice in which the greater part of their con- 
ference had been held—‘ that if they but look 
at you, we will roast them alive before that 
spanking fire there.’”’ i. 179—84. 





Wavervey Novers.—No. XXIX, 
Peveril of the Peak. 1831. Edinburgh, Cadell ; 
London, Whittaker & Co. 

‘THE new volume has many notes, although few 
of interest. ‘The more important are extracts 
fram Waldron’s description of the Isle of Man. 
‘Special mention, however, deserves to be made 
«of the vignette, which is beautiful; it is de- 
‘signed by Fraser, and engraved by R, Graves, 
and does great credit to both. 





Privy Purse Expences of the Princess Mary (after- 
wards Queen Mary ), with a Memoir of the Prin- 
cess, and Notes. By Frederick Madden, F.S.A., 
Assistant Keeper of the MSS. in the British 
Museum. 8vo. 1831. Pickering. 


Uninteresting, except to the professed antiquary, 
as works like the present, judging from their 
mere title, may appear, we always hail them with 
pleasure ; for, whatever can throw light on ques- 
tions connected with historical inquiry, is im- 
portant, not only to the writer of history, or the 
philosophical inquirer, but to every intelligent 
reader of the records of past times. Our best 
thanks are due to Messrs. Ellis and Nicolas 
(though we doubt if either will like this juxta- 
position of their names), for the light which they 
have thrown, by the publication of works of a 
similar kind, on many an obscure point of his- 
tory, and equal thanks are due to Mr. Madden, 
for his even more important work,—more im- 
portant, inasmuch as it contributes so much in- 
formation relative to the tastes, and habits, and 
private life of a princess, whose character, more 
than that of any other, has suffered from the 
violence of party spirit, and the misrepresenta- 
tions of religious zeal. The work has been put into 
our hands too late to permit us to do it justice 
this week, but we trust in our next number to be 
able to present our readers with some extracts 
from the admirable introductory memoir, and 
some remarks on the character of a woman, 
who, while she has been elevated almost to the 
honours of canonization, by the members of the 
church to which she belonged, has been loaded 
by the partizans of the Protestant interest with 
every calumny which bitter hatred to her me- 
mory and servile adulation to her successor 
could invent. 








A Plan for conducting the Royal Naval School, 
respectfully submitted to the consideration of the 
Council of Administration and the Service. By 
a Subscriber. London, 1831. C. Knight. 


To those of our readers who feel an interest 
in the success of this undertaking, we recom- 
mend the perusal of this pamphlet. It con- 
tains a complete system of management, and 
goes fully into the employment of the scholars 
out of school as well as in school. If the author’s 
plan be adopted, the time that is devoted to 
peg-tops and marbles at most schools will here 
be more profitably employed in laying the foun- 
dation of sciences that will be useful in after- 
life. The author tells us that he has super- 
intended the practice of much that he has 
pointed out, and that “ most of his views have 
been successfully acted on to a greater or less 
extent.” The education proposed to be given 
is of the most liberal nature, but numerous as 
are the subscriptions which have already been 
made, we much doubt the success of the esta- 
blishment on the proposed price of admission, 
251. a year. We are of opinion that the recom- 
mendation of having no stated sum for annual 
tuition, beyond a certain maximum, and pro- 
portioning that to be paid for each boy below 
it, to the circumstances of the parents, is de- 
cidedly good. What nobleman or man of for- 
tune is there, who being desirous of placing 
his son at such a school, would think of 25/. a 
year for his instruction, while to the naval 
officer, living with a large family on half-pay, a 
less sum than that would be a weighty matter. 
The Council of Administration will do well to 
take this part of the subject into their mature 
consideration. It is an important feature in 
this pamphlet, and one which, if properly dis- 
posed of, will secure the success of the establish- 
ment. For the sake of that numerous and de- 
serving class, our naval half-pay officers, we 
sincerely hope to see this undertaking prosper. 








The Great Importance of a Religious Life. By 
Melmoth. 

The Prayers of Samuel Johnson. 

Pious Thoughts, from Fenelon. 

Pious Reflections, from Fenelon. 

Quailes’s Enchiridion, and Warwick's Spare Mi- 
nutes. 

Reflections on Every Day of the Week. By Ca- 
therine Talbot. 

London. N. Washbourne. 


Quire a treasure for young people, and for old 
ones who desire to make presents. It is often a 
very perplexing thing to uncles and aunts, and 
godfathers and godmothers, and old friends, to 
know what book to select for their young rela- 
tions here there is a whole library, at the price 
of an ordinary volume, and all in purple silk 
and gold! 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 





TO THE DEPARTED. 


I loved thee, I loved thee, when my heart was 
fresh and young, 

And round it all the holy things of innocence 
were flung, 

Ere passion wither’d up the soft sweet bloom of 
early years, 

Or first affection pass’d away in tumult and in 
tears. 


I loved thee, I loved thee, when thy heart was 
like a flower, 

Unopen’d by the zephyr’s breath, unrifled by its 
power ; 

Whose honey-cup had never known the sun- 
beam or the bee, 

And its first gush of nectar rose in purity for me. 


I loved thee, I loved thee, while thou wert young 
and fair, 

Before thy lovely brow had known the shadow 
of a care, ; 

While roses blossomed in thy cheek, and heaven 
was in thine eye, 

And ere thy stainless breast was moved by pas- 
sion or a sigh. 


I loved thee, I loved thee, and saw thy heart a 
prey 

To pa cares that gnawed its peace and 
blithesomeness away ; 

I marked thy beauty fading fast, but scarcely 
could deplore, 

For ’mid its wreck and ruin—oh! I felt I loved 
thee more ! 


I gazed upon thy pallid face that told of joys 
departed ; 

I looked upon thy sunken eye that spoke thee 
broken hearted— 

And loved thee still, although I knew they mark’d 
thee for the tomb, 

For they were dearer thus to me than when in 
highest bloom. 


I love thee, I love thee, though thou art past 


away, 

And all I look with rapture on is blended with 
decay ! 

I love thee, I love thee, and shall not cease to 
sigh, 

For love like that I bore to thee will never, 
never die ! W.M. 





JAMES GILLRAY, AND HIS CARICATURES. 

Caricatures have the same resemblance 
to historical paintings which satiric verse has 
to epic poetry, and descend farther below, 
than the beau-ideal rises above the truth of 
real life. A professor of this uncharitable 
art has the same affection for his subject, 
which the remorseless Butler had for Sir 
Hudibras; and his pity is on a par with that 
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of the cook in Shakspeare, who put the eels 
into the frying-pan, and, rapping them gently 
on the heads with the haft of her knife, said, 
“ down, wantons, down!” The object of 
legitimate painting is, to elevate nature and 
give dignity to human actions—the aim of 
caricature, or bastard painting, is to vilify the 
human form, and render its actions ridicu- 
lous. Britain has the merit, or the demerit, of 
originating this singular sort of art—it is the 
offspring of a kindly government and a free 
constitution ; and, though but a weed, we 
have tended it and watered it, till it flourishes 
better than any flower. In ‘The Times’ of 
Hogarth we may see its rise, estimate its 
characters, and read its fate. The political 
caricatures of that wonderful man were felt 
and understood in their day, and made the 
demagogues of those times writhe and 
tremble ; but to the children of this age they 
appear only as extravagant riddles, which 
no one has the patience to solve. They have 
gone to that oblivion from which there is no 
redemption : indeed, the most successful of 
all caricatures can only be for the passing 
moment. They deal only with the personal 
defects or the fleeting follies of the creatures 
of the hour ; and the filth which they fling is 
separated by fame from true genius, as a 
breath of wind separates chaff from corn. 
The pigmy and strutting Napoleon—the lean 
and lathy Pitt—the fat and unwieldy Fox— 
and the bloated and blotchy Sheridan, of the 
caricaturists, have taken their stations in his- 
tory, and we think less of their bodily defects, 
than of their mental qualities. 

In caricatures, as in candles, there are 
wicks which will soon consume them; and 
the memories of the artists themselves may 
be safely permitted to perish with them. The 
mere life of a caricaturist can neither be in- 
teresting nor instructive: for who would 
wish to know of the haunts and habe of 
a sort of public and private spy?—and who 
can desire to learn the secrets of so dis- 
reputable a profession? He is a man who 
closes his heart against the sensibilities of 
human nature—who holds an inquest on 
whatever seems weak or blameable in others, 
for the purpose of holding them up to public 
derision—who insults inferiority of mind, and 
exposes defects of body—and who aggravates 
what is already hideous, and blackens what 
was before sufficiently dark. He invades, 
unpunished, the privacy of the throne and 
the sanctity of the altar: he neither reve- 
rences domestic peace, nor dreads the ven- 
geance of public assemblies ; and though he 
is generally regarded as a nuisance, who for 
his audacious pictures deserves the pillory, 
he is permitted to walk at large by the 
courtesy of government, and our love of fun 
and freedom. 

One of the most distinguished of this class 
of artists was James Gillray ; and his works, 
commencing with the agitations of the 
French revolution, and coming down the poli- 
tical stream as far as 1810, may still be seen 
in thie windows of some of our print-shops. Of 
a life thus employed little is known, and still 
less can be related : neither his mode of study 
nor his mode of life, can be disclosed with 
propriety. Those with whom he commonly 
associated have hitherto continued silent 
respecting him—in silence there is some- 
times discretion. He was bred an engraver, 
and attained such knowledge as enabled him 
to engrave his own caricatures: those with 





whom he casually mingled, accounted him 
silent, shy, and inexplicable; he was, how- 
ever, a lover of low company and gross mirth, 
and sensual and impure. He first appeared 
as a sharp caricaturist on the side of the 
whigs : time, or some other remedy, softened 
his hostility; he deserted to the tories, and 
attacked his old companions with all the 
rancour of a new proselyte. The influence 
of such an auxiliary could be but little: 
caricaturescan only move an ignorantrabble. 
He sought his subjects in the newspapers 
and in public places, treasured them up in 
his memory or his sketch-books till he went 
home, when he expanded them on paper, 
etched them on copper, and hurried the 
prints before the world, while the stories they 
told, or the jokes they embodied, were new 
and taking. Nor were those caricatures 
always his own invention; he took pleasure, 
it is said, in working up the first rough 
thoughts of certain noblemen and gentlemen, 
who sometimes supplied him with the raw 
materials for the manufacture of political 
caricatures, The works of Gillray claim 
some attention; but as a man, it may be 
sufficient to say of him, that he lived in no 
creditable manner in St. James’s Street— 
was insane for the last six years of his life 
—and was seen, for the last time, on the 
first of June 1815, naked and unshaven, at 
mid-day, standing in the shop where his cari- 
catures were sold. He was conducted to his 
chamber, and died the same day. Such was 
the close of the life of one, whose satiric 
prints are said to have moved the unimpas- 
sioned Pitt—troubled not a little the mind of 
Fox—exasperated Sheridan—and stung the 
feelings of Canning so sharply, that he called 
on the caricaturist to complain and remon- 
strate, 

The caricatures of Gillray amount in num- 
ber to seven hundred, ox § may be divided 
into two kinds, political and private. Of 
most of the latter, we have no desire to speak 
—the greater proportion are already become 
obscure ; and though some might claim re- 
spite from forgetfulness on account of their 
drollery, and others for the sake of their wit, 
it is fitting and proper that they should sink 
quietly into the oblivion which awaits them, 
and from which they cannot well be rescued. 
A few, indeed, are of a harmless nature, such 
as ‘ Posting in Ireland,’ ‘Making the most 
of a parting friend,’ ‘A decent story,’ and 
‘The lady rising in company to ring the 
bell.” But then they are ludicrous beyond 
all the limits of truth—nature never fashions 
such scare-crows—they are too absurd for 
laughter, and the exaggeration offends all 
sense of propriety. It is otherwise with 
Gillray’s political caricatures—whatever we 
may think of the mind which conceived them, 
it is impossible not to be sensible of their dis- 
crimination of character—theirreadyhumour, 
and their exhaustless wit. They extend over 
a period of twenty years, and deal with those 
eventful days of change and terror, which 
followed the French Revolution. They are 
dipped in the dark colours of party rancour— 
and sometimes in the more benevolent hues 
of love of country—they exhibit the fraternal 
theories of those benevolent citizens Dan- 
ton and Robespierre, and the political animo- 
sities and schemes of our two great leaders, 
Pitt and Fox. Gillray felt what millions 
saw—that the French were planting the tree 
of liberty with bayonet and sword ; and that 





the eloquence of Fox and his companions 
encouraged the audacity of our enemies, and 
embarrassed the energies of our administra- 
tion. 

To the task of political caricature, Gillray 
brought excellent working qualities. He 
had a plain straight-forward practical under- 
standing, which never rose above the com- 
prehension of the crowd—he never desired 
to veil his satire in subtleties, nor hide it in 
thoughts far-fetched and profound. ‘The 
venom of his shafts was visible—nor did he 
seek to conceal his poisonous draughts in a 
gilded cup. All was plain and clear—and 
all was bitter and biting. The measures of 
the tories, and the plans of the whigs, were 
to him a daily source of subsistence and sa- 
tire. He lived like a caterpillar on the 
green-leaf of reputation; and loved to crawl 
over those whom Fame had marked out as 
her own. Henever desisted from either shame 
or remorse—public distress was his gain— 
private misery brought him bread, and out of 
the bickerings of men for place and power 
he had his per-centage. Our ridiculous ex- 
peditions, our modes of raising money, our 
fears, our courage, our love of liberty, and 
our hatred of France, were to him so many 
sources of emolument. He lifted a tax off 
all public men—and even made Napoleon 
contribute. 

His second satire on Fox’s administration, 
represents whig rapacity, real or imaginary, 
and is called ‘The Farmer’s old sow that 
has more pigs than teats.’ A grunting swarm, 
with pig bodies and whig heads, are sucking 
like leeches, while as many more of the same 
gluttonous litter, are eager to begin as soon 
as their brethren drop off. The sow seems 
nearly drained, and the farmer approaches 
with a pitchfork in his hand, resolved to dis- 
perse the brood. A companion print exhibits 
this dispersion —the exasperated farmer 
pitches them headlong into the sea. In 
another caricature, Gillray sought to show 
the love which Fox and some of his friends 
were supposed to have for France, and how 
they wilfully closed their eyes on the pressing 
dangers which threatened their native land. 
This he accomplished in ‘ Britannia recover~ 
ing from a trance.’ The scene is laid on 
the coast, and the time is the days of the 
Army of England. The sea is covered 
with the invading armament, and Napo- 
leon in the van is fast approaching the 
shore. Britannia, Pome at the sight, 
falls prostrate, and calls to a person resem- 
bling Lord Sidmouth, “ Doctors and minis- 
ters of grace defend us!" Fox stands with 
great composure, and seems to look earnestly 
towards the sea: “I declare,” he says, “ I 
cannot for my soul conceive what is the 
meaning of all this outery and alarm—I see 
nothing”—nor is it likely he should, since 
he holds his hat before his eyes. Not so his 
companion Sheridan. He is a finer-fit of 
patriotism. He snatches up a_ theatrical 
shield, and with a dagger of lath, and a har- 
lequin patch on his face, cries, “ Where are 
these French buggabos? let them come—I’ll 
pay them like renters’ shares, and sconce 
them out of their benefits.” ‘The poverty of 
Sheridan, and his love of the bottle, are the 
favourite marks at which the satirist aims 
his shafts. 

The apotheosis of General Hoche, and ‘ Na- 
poleon in the Valley of the Shadow of Death,’ 
rise to the poetic. The latter is more lofty, 
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but the former more original—one has much 
of the merit of a new conception—the other 
owes its origin to John Bunyan, and one of its 
most terrific figures to Benjamin West. The 
former of these eminent adventurers, is re- 
presented ascending from a battle-field into 
the republican heaven, where clouds of can- 
non smoke rain balls and swords, and grisly 
phantoms are trooping to and fro, welcoming 
their new companion. A pair of enormous 
hussar-boots are dropping from the General 
as he rises, and he is cheering himself by 
playing on a harp, which ona close inspection 
is seen to be a guillotine. This we conceive 
to be the best of all Gillray’s caricatures. 
Its companion, ‘The Valley of the Shadow 
of Death,’ represents Napoleon descending 
into the fearful vale, with his sword drawn, 
and unaccompanied, In front, and flank, 
and rear, are seen the insulted nations of the 
earth thickening about him, each threatening 
attack and destruction. The Roman Meteor 
descends in lightning—the Turkish Moon 
hangs bloody and ominous—Sweden assumes 
the heroic look of Charles the Twelfth—the 
German Eagles stoop angry from the clouds 
—Spain, in aspect a grisly phantom, mounted 
on a mule, threatens his advance ; and the 
British Lion crosses his path at once and 
rushes upon him. Napoleon seems some 
little dismayed—nor does he appear to de- 
pend muchon the Russian bear which follows 
him slow and sulky in a chain, a dubious 
ally. Had the other works of our caricatu- 
rist been of the same rank with these, there 
would have been much to praise and but 
little to censure. 

‘ The State Epicures, or Plum-pudding in 
danger,’ is another lucky hit, adapted to all 
comprehensions. Pitt sits at one end ofa 
table and Napoleon at the other—both are 
covered, armed, and in regimentals. The 
sole dish between them, is the globe served 
up on a shallow plate, and wearing the look 
of a fine plum-pudding. No grace seems to 
have been said, nor any act of courtesy passed 
between them. 
Spain, Holland, and France for his share, 
and Pitt helps himself to the whole ocean, 
into which he has struck the trident. ‘ Du- 
mourier dining in St. James’s,’ though clear 
and cutting, is not so happy nor so obvious 
in its satire. The great Republican General 
has triumphed, it does not appear how, and 
finds himselfseated in the chair ofthe Monarch 
of Britain, and served by the whig leaders 
in the condition of footmen and cooks. Fox, 
of course, is conspicuous, and serves up to 
his democratic master a most acceptable dish 
—namely, the heart of Pitt nicely garnished 
round with frogs. Sheridan serves up the 
crown in the second dish ; and in the third, 
Horne Tooke performs the same good office 
for the church. They all look upon the Gene- 
ral, and seem to say, “This was our cooking.” 
This was one of the prints which appeared 
when the hopes of the democrats were high, 
and the Jacobin Club considered that Britain 
was about to become a French province. 

His satires upon Napoleon were incessant. 
The great ‘Ginger-bread Baker’ is eminently 
witty. It contains a history in a page. The 
scene is a baker's shop, with an oven in full 
employment—a batch going in—another 

reparing, and one fried and ready for use. 
he chief baker is Napoleon—his assistant 
is Talleyrand—and the batches which they 
knead and prepare are kings, and queens, 


Napoleon boldly slashes off 





and viceroys for the rest of the earth. The 
Emperor is in the costume of the battle-field, 
with hussar boots, an enormous hat, and long 
sword, and is pushing into his oven new 
monarchs for Wirtemberg, Baden, and Ba- 
varia; he shoves them in with the look of 
a man ramming home a thirty-two pound 
shot. Talleyrand is kneading up a yeasty 
trough-full for Hungary, Turkey, and Poland: 
he wears his episcopal dress, and seems busy 
and anxious. All that appears around is in 
character. There is a basketful of Corsican 
kinglings for home consumption and trans- 
portation: the Prussian eagle, flying like a 
vulture 
Where sordid interest shows the prey, 

stoops down on a batch marked “ Hanover”; 
while into the ash-hole the Corsican Besom 
of Destruction has remorselessly swept whole 
kingdoms, principalities, and towns, along 
with the insignia of the French Republic. 
When this sharp and homely satire first ap- 
peared in the windows, the crowd received 
it with shouts. 

Those caricatures which attempt to em- 
body the rise and progress of Napoleon are 
numerous ; but they are all deficient in wit 
and humour. One of the best is Bonaparte 
leaving Egypt: he is pointing, as he goes 
on board, to a visionary crown and sceptre 
which he sees in the clouds: the thought is 

oetical. ‘ The King of Brobdingnag and Gul- 
iver’ is excellent in its kind. It represents 
the King of England holding Napoleon on the 
= of his hand, and looking anxiously at 
1im through a magnifying glass. The future 
Emperor has a drawn sword, enormous boots, 
and a hat and feather fit for a colossus, and 
struts magnificently about upon his moving 
platform. ‘“‘ My little friend, Grildrig,” says 
the King, “you have made a most admirable 
panegyric upon yourself and country ; but 
from what I can gather from your own re- 
lation, and the answers I have with much 
pains extorted from you, I cannot but con- 
sider you to be one of the most pernicious 
little odious reptiles that nature ever suffered 
to crawl upon the surface of the earth.” 

Such are a few of the caricatures of Gill- 
ray: they made no small stir in their time ; 
description might be added to description ; 
but enough, and probably more than enough, 
has been said of works so perishable in their 
nature, and so ungentle in their character. 
Works of this kind suit the ignorance and 
hurry of the mob: they express, by visible 
and familiar signs, feelings congenial to a 
large portion of the vulgar part of mankind. 
The works of Hogarth, to which those of 
Gillray have been injudiciously compared, 
are moral satires which grapple with defor- 
mities of mind: caricatures fasten upon de- 
formities of the body. In Hogarth, we read 
the moral impurity of the moving actors in 
his scenes in the sentiments of the face: in 
caricatures we must seek the satire in hump- 
backs, spindle shanks, and protuberant 
bellies. Pitt’s turned-up nose and grass- 
hopper legs are the only parts of the great 
minister on which caricature fastened her 
canker tooth; nor was the corpulence of 
Fox, or the diminutive stature of Napoleon, 
more legitimate objects of attack. Yet the 
high vulgar and the low, laugh as they idle 
through the streets. It saves them the trouble 
of reading, and also the expense of thought. 
Window after window maintains the party 
skirmish—the whigs triumph here—the 
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tories there; and all men, whose names are 
famous, are exhibited for laughter or derision 
by the sordid caricaturist. 

The lampoons of the pencil are as nume- 
rous and less civil than those of the pen, and 
scarcely a day passes without some new and 
stinging caricature making its appearance, 
Many of these insult public decency, and 
provoke the feelings of the modest and the 
good—they are coarse, daring, and shameless, 
Caricature is one of those callings which 
deadens the moral sense and perverts our 
perception of right and wrong. A professor 
of this ungentle craft looks at virtue and 
talent as a surgeon surveys a corpse, for the 
purpose of dissection—but the latter desires 
to teach, the former to expose. The French 
seem not to excel in such works, and the 
Germans have attempted them with indiffer- 
ent success. The former people are too vain 
of their persons to make bodily infirmities a 
laughing-stock—their works are too neat 
and too handsome for the London market, 
and cannot compete with the more coarse, and 
audacious, and witty caricatures of England. 





[A friend has kindly sent us the following lines. He 
says they are taken from an American periodical, and 
deserve to be reprinted here. We think so too, and 
only regret we cannot give due honour to whom the 
honour is due, and name either the writer or the work 
whence taken.) 


HYMN OF THE MORAVIAN NUNS, 
AT THE CONSECRATION OF PULASKI’S BANNER. 


Wuen the dying flame of day 

Through the chancel shot its ray, 

Far the glimmering tapers shed 

Faint light on the cowled head, 

And the censer burning swung, 

Where before the altar hung 

That proud banner, which with prayer 

Had been consecrated there— 
And the nuns’ sweet hymn was heard the while, 
Sung low in the dim mysterious aisle. 


“ Take thy banner !—may it wave 
Proudly o’er the good and brave, 
When the battle’s distant wail 

Breaks the sabbath of our vale,— 
When the clarion’s music thrills 

To the heart of these lone hills,— 
When the spear in conflict shakes, 
And the strong lance shivering breaks. 


“ Take thy banner !—and beneath 

The war-cloud's dark, encircling wreath, 
Guard it—till our homes are free, 
Guard it—God will prosper thee! 

In the dark and trying hour, 

In the breaking forth of power, 

In the rush of steeds and men, 

His right hand will shield thee then. 


“ Take thy banner !—but, when night 
Closes round the ghastly fight, 

If the vanquished warrior bow, 

Spare him !—by our holy vow, 

By our prayers and many tears, 

By the mercy that endears, 

Spare him—he our love hath shared— 
Spare him—as thou wouldst be spared ! 


“Take thy banner !—and if e’er 

Thou shouldst press the soldier’s bier, 
And the mufiled drum should beat 

To the tread of mournful feet, 

Then this crimson flag shall be 
Martial cloak and shroud for thee.” 
And the warrior took that banner proud, 
And it was his martial cloak and shroud. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM KORNER.--No. V. 
WINE SONG BEFOPE FIGHT. 


Germans yet attach much weight and solemnity 
to all vows and pledges over wine. Many of their cus- 
toms and ce i d with the cup, are di- 
rectly derived from their northern ancestors, and have 
been religiously handed down from father to son. Even 
on occasions of light festivity, when to us such earnest- 
ness would seem almost ludicrous, many speeches and 
customary modes of drinking together cement friend- 
ship or patriotism amongst them with strong and almost 
holy feeling. Some letters from a student at Gottingen 
appeared in a past number of the New Monthly Maga- 
zine, which give a very lively and accurate picture of 
the arcana of the wine-meetings of the Burscuen ; 
and to these I would refer my readers for a fuller de- 
tail of these general remarks, 

Korner—whose whole soul was stirred within him 
for the deliverance of his country—has given, in the 
original of this song, a most spirited example of how 
well he knew to weave high valour and patriotism into 
familiar household words. This was the secret of the 
trumpet-voice of his‘ Lyre and Sword.’ Written in the 
camp, and adapted to every ion of daily life, these 
war songs were ever on the soldier’s lip, whilst their 
fire was in his heart. 

In this song, the last line of each verse is the very 
form of words used in drinking a solemn pledge, and 
cementing friendship in the cup. I have tried to give 
as nearly as the poetry admits the literal meaning of 
each of these familiar ‘IRIN K-ULORTE.]} 


Fight, thou break’st out! 

Give the red bottle, at meeting, 

Loud, German-hearted, glad greeting; 
Brother—about! 








Wine gems the cup: 
Ere trumpets bray loud defiance, 
With life we drink glad alliance, 
Brother, fill up. 
Our God will hear 
Sons of their Fatherland, kneeling, 
Round the grave’s brink their vow sealing: 
Brother, you swear ! 


Our Fatherland 
Conquering, or dead, we deliver— 
Her burning chains will we sever ; 
— Word, and joined hand; 
Hark! War-sounds pass ! 
From song, and from love glad-hearted, 
Death! not by thee are we parted! 
Pledge with touched glass! 


Up! Hear war-shout! 
We're called by the fond trumpet’s crying, 
Forwards! for living or dying! 

Brother, drink out! 





JOURNAL OF RICHARD GOSSIP, ESQ. 
MANAGER, DENTIST, AUTHOR, ETC., ETC. 
To the Editor of the Atheneum. 
Brighton, 29th September 1831. 

Dear S1r,—In one of my idle rambles in this tree- 
less but not sealess receptacle for autumnal cockneys— 
I chanced to pick up a few sheets of paper, on which 
Some visitor appears to bave kept his journal. Whether 
the journalist be a dentist, an author, or a manager, or 
the ¢tria juncta in uno, I am unable to determine. 
It is quite clear, that his ideas, as well as his language, 
are somewhat inverted. It is not improbable, but 
that you may make some use of these teething and 
tragic records—and I should be extremely glad if any 
of your correspondents may be able to point out the 
Writer, as 1 am truly anxious to return the original 
MSS. to the right owner. 

am, honoured Sir, 
Your faithful servant, 


P.S.—By the way—the Brighton Theatre is now 
open, and is decidedly the prettiest and neatest house 
in England. The manager, who is a resident here, is 
a liberal, intelligent, and indefatigable gentleman—and 
it will be hard and strange indeed, if his endeavours 
are not crowned with success. 

April 1st.—Concluded a treaty for connecting 
myself and Mrs. G. with the theatre. Lanced 
Lord George’s O.P. gum, and cut the eye-tooth 
of my firstdrama. Multifarious duties on hand. 
As Shakspeare, the great Stratford dentist, 
said, 

In his time, parts many, oh, plays a man! 
Went to bed early, having first carefully taken 
out my two dress-front rows. Slept in fits. 





2nd. Examined the roof and interior of the 
house.-—Mem. to have pillars of the Tuskan 
order in the front circle, and to clear the rows with 
good hard brushes every morning. Took my 
periodical pull at Mrs. G.’s stump—firmer than 
ever. Fine exercise this, though not on the 
dumb-belle. Wrote a little of the sublime in 
my drama—read it aloud to my dormant part- 
ner—powerful! At ten, “to bed, to bed, to 
bed, to bed, to bed,” as Mr. Shakspeare wrote. 
A good line, but a little tautological. Woke at 
three,—the rush-light in convulsions. Mem. too 
much water—extracted it; and had some re- 
freshing sleep. 

3rd. Went to the theatre, and determined to 
do the walls with a terro-metallic cement. Heard 
Mr. Horn, a new singer (qu. one of the Russian 
band?)—his voice not his own; but he has a 
good false-setto! Got him to sing Dibdin’s 
pleasing song of Meg of Wapping, with the 
burden of “ pull away—pull away—pull away, 
I say!” Quarrelled a trifle with my vixen, 
Mrs. G.—Mem. to give her something to take 
the Tartar out of her mouth, Looked in upon 
Lady G—, and did not see her. Read to myself 
my own writings, and shed tears—three drops 
upon a bit of cotton, and dabbed the affected 
part. Tears natural some shed I, but soon 
them wiped. Company complete, and loose 
band secured, but not without the use of metal. 
Pulled again at Mrs. G., and shook her to the 
roots: also read to her—much agonized. Wrote 
to Walter about the opening—made a drawing 
of the interior for him. 

6th. Scraping and cleaning all over; the fronts 
white, relieved with crimson; the entablatures 
varnished with my own new-invented gums. The 
appearance of the whole neat and attractive. 
Rehearsal on—fine shooting effects. Must draw! 
Miss P. not perfect—gags. Nothing of mine 
in her mouth. 

Players there be, oh! whom play seen have I, 
And praise too others heard! &c. 

Report my new piece written by my old 
parrot, Calumny.—Mem. to print my play, and 
with inverted lines. Inscribe it to Payne !— 
Home at two.—Looked into Lady Fang’s mouth, 
and not a place taken! Introduced a deputa- 
tion from the Wire-workers’ Company—well re- 
ceived, and stayed to dinner. 

7th. Last rehearsal. Language improves by 
repetition. Miss P. still out, though I was in- 
strumental to her mouthing in serious parts. 
“Oh, how sharper than a boa-constrictor’s—or 
some sort of snake’s tooth—it is,” &c. Profes- 
sionally engaged at three, in casting the parts 
of Mrs. Bugbie’s piece. Found it necessary to 
introduce a few performers in the back scenes, 
for the heavy business. Dined—slipped one of 
the two canine substitutes, and made —— an 
ivory. Abbott to read the part at a short notice. 
Went to the house. Piece very effective—must 
draw when lanced—powerful screw on the feel- 
ings. Mem. to offer terms to Wrench. 

10th. Cold windy wet night—bad for the back 
rows, but good for the front teeth. Heard a 
good deal of chattering in the passages—very 
promising. Pit a little decayed. Gallery quite 
hollow—bad set altogether. Went home in low 
spirits, and made Mrs. G. sit down to the instru- 
ment. 

12h. Engaged all the morning in trying to 
invent a new powder for teeth and melo-drames, 
—charcoal, gum-arabic, sulphur, camphorated 
spirits, bold-almanac, myrrh, candid horehound, 
and phosphor. Tried a little on Mrs. G.’s stump 
—eflective. Fair evening. Tugged a little at 
the Fair Penitent—not a first Rowe! 

13th. Mrs. Bugbie’s new piece tried at supper, 
and damned the first night. Re-wrote. Every 
tooth in her head. Bad house at night—no one 
in the pit, but Stump, the miniature-painter, 
one of his colour-grinders, and three shrimp- 
women, with orders. Brushed myself at half- 
price. 





14th. Teeth are the rhyme of the mouth— 
neat. Mr. Hooper and Mr. Cooper, Mrs. 
Humby and Mrs. Bumby, all ungrateful. Re- 
fuse to play the parts written expressly for them. 
Again, I must exclaim, “ How sharper than 
a rattle-snake’s tooth it is,” &c. But your 
actors are all an artificial set! Mem. to get up 
the Waterman, and to play Tom Tug myself! 

18th. Mrs. G. seriously ill. Either cholera 
morbus or face-ache. Gave her some lauda- 
num, and postponed attempting to draw. One, 
at the house. Took out the prompter—quite 
worn out. Destroyed Mr. Horn’s nerve by a 
caustic remark on his voice. Caught an idea 
from the parrot, and fastened it in to my piece. 

20th. Lost Mrs. G.—tied my face up.— Mem. 
shall miss her stump severely. 

* *« * #* 

28th. Theatre burned down. Left quite a hol- 

low place.—Mem. stick to the teeth. 
~ = * * 





THE BISHOP OF LLANDAFF AND PATRICK 
GIBSON. 


Wir a becoming respect for the authority of 
the Bishop of Llandaff, we determined last week 
to print his letter, with our own commentary ; 
but, after well idering the subject, it appears 
to us that his assumptions are so purely gra- 
tuitous, that we have really no right to occupy 
our columns with anything so absolutely unim~ 
portant, on a question, which, if it be worth con- 
sidering, must be determined by facts and no- 
thing else. There is reason to believe that Mr. 
Macarten was introduced by the Bishop to 
paint the portrait of Gibson ; and it is not, there- 
fore, unreasonable to suppose that the Memoir 
accompanying the portrait was seen by his 
Lordship before publication. Now, the first 
assertion in the memoir is, that Gibson was born 
at Knockgraffon, July 13, 1720; and his Lord- 
ship’s confirmative proof is, that “ there is no 
register of that period extant in the parish, and it 
is supposed bythe present clergyman that no re- 
gister was then kept.” The memoir then jumps 
over seven-and-thirty years, when Gibson, a land- 
surveyor be it observed, left home, as we are 
told, intending to embark for America to claim 
some property left by an uncle, but was unfor- 
tunately, on the 21st of June, 1757, pressed on 
board the Alcide, then lying at Waterford. Of 
course he was pressed, or a land-surveyor, nearly 
forty years old, in quest of a fortune, would have 
pursued his first intention and gone to America, 
We proved that he entered as a volunteer ; but 
the Bishop repeats the assertion, that he was 
pressed, and adds in confirmation, “ he is ac- 
cordingly borne on that ship’s books ordinary 
seaman, June 21, 1757.” hy, what proof is 
this? The Bishop, it appears, has had the 
books searched—well then, we ask, did he not 
find that pressed men are there stated to have 
been pressed, and that Gibson is not marked as 
a pressed man? The Memoir then adds, that 
Gibson, for his “ bravery and intelligence” was 
soon made a purser, and at the taking of Quebec, 
on the 13th of September, 1759, “ in his capa- 
city of purser, he was appointed to superintend 
the operations of twenty men belonging to his 
vessel”—the Bishop’s confirmative proof is, as 
we stated, that Gibson served at the siege of 
Quebec as a common sailor, and was not even 
made an able seaman until October, 1759! But 
the Bishop, it appears, has taken considerable 
pains to ascertain the facts, “and is convinced 
of the truth’ of Gibson's statement, ‘ confirmed 
as it was by his recollection of persons and 
events connected with his early years. One of 
these was his being placed on a table, &c. to 
read to the neighbours an account of the coro- 
nation of George the Second.” What! con- 
vinced of an improbable thing, by a man’s mere 
assertion, after he has been convicted of delibe~ 
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rate falsehood !—But the Bishop had other “ re- 
markable confirmations.” Gibson, it appears, 
described with “ great animation, a dinner which 
he gave on board the Princess Royal in 1784, 
in celebration of his birth-day ; and, to accom- 
modate so large a number of guests, which 
equalled the years of his own age, SIXTY-FOUR,” 
the tables “ were set from corner to corner each 
way, so as to form an X.” Well, this is strong 
confirmation, and Captain Browell, one of the 
guests, is brought forward to vouch for the fact. 
The Captain certainly testifies to the dinner, 
and further, that he believes in the great age of 
Gibson ;—but we regard no man’s opinion on the 
subject, and therefore we stick to the confirma- 
tive facts; and here the Captain breaks down 
altogether, by the honest acknowledgment that 
“there certainly were not sixty-four in number.” 
Call you this backing your friends, or support- 
ing an argument?—Oh! but, says the Bishop, 
“the slight discrepancy as to the number of 
the guests cannot affect the credit of the main 
story.” No! then the main story must be, that 
Gibson gave a dinner—and how that will prove 
a man’s age we leave others to determine. We 
really have some little regret at treating the 
Bishop’s argument so cavalierly, but we cannot 
consent to be put down by mere authority. If 
he or any other person will disprove one single 
fact that we have asserted, we will re-consider 
the subject—till then, all reasoning will go for 
nothing. This must be our answer to Mr. Wi- 
vill, the artist, who also, it appears, painted the 
old man’s picture, and wrote on the subject of 
his great age in the Scientific Gazette. Mr. Wi- 
vill, in a letter addressed to us, proves only that 
he was one of many who put their faith in the 
old man’s assertions; but till they can disprove 
ours, that this “purser,” who, according to his 
own account, commanded twenty men at the 
siege of Quebec, served there as acommon sailor, 
it is rather too much to ask of us to put faith in 
anything he said. 





AN EXAMPLE FOR MODERN ARCHITECTS. 


__ IN viewing the splendid works of great artists, 
it 1s acommon error to suppose that a mind 
capable of such elevated conceptions, cannot be 
occupied by the minute attention to mere me- 
chanical operations, which, though inseparably 
connected with the art, do not visibly contribute 
to its excellence. Though the observation is 
general, it applies with peculiar force to archi- 
tecture ; and we cannot but regret that criticism 
has done more to gratify the curiosity of the 
educated amateur, than to furnish useful matter 
for the inquiring student. It must appear 
strange to one who knows the art only through 
books, and an attentive view of complete struc- 
tures, that the artist who could produce a pile 
like Blenheim, should descend to all the minutiz 
of mechanical trades—should be capable of 
combining the picturesque beauty of variety 
with the grandeur of classical regularity, and 
yet be conversant with the meanest employment 
of a clerk. Such was, however, the case; and 
the following letter of the great Vanbrugh may 
furnish a useful hint to many of our present 
architects, 


To the Right Hon. Robert Walpole, Esq., at 
Chelsea. 
October 17th, 1715. 

The enclosed is the second part of what I 
troubled you with the other day; which I hope 
you will consider a most reasonable appli- 
cation. 

I have made an estimate of your fabric, which 
comes to 270/.; but I have allowed for doing 
things in it in a better manner than perhaps 
you will think necessary, so that I believe it 
may be done to your mind for 2007. But, for 
your further satisfaction, I desire you will send 
your clerk of the works to me; and I will ex- 





ge it so to him, that he may likewise make 
is calculation without showing him mine, or 
telling him what I make the expense amount to 
in the total. And, when it is done, we will give 
each particular article to the respective work- 
men, and they shall make their estimation too, 
so that I shall know the bottom of it at last, or 
the devil shall be in it. 


Your most humble architect, 
J. VANBRUGH. 


MUSIC 
KING’S THEATRE. 

Mr. Monck Mason has departed for the con- 
tinent, to beat up for recruits. We believe that 
we may announce confidently, that Tamburini 
and Donzelli are engaged, and that there is 
some reason to hope that Sontag will accept of 
an engagement. ‘The Opera will open on the 
second Saturday in January. The first opera 
is to be the Idomeneo of Mozart, and the 
second, the Urianthe of Weber. 





FINE ARTS 


THE ANNUALS. 


WE sounded the note of preparation some 
time since, and reported on the portfolios of 
Harding and Stanfield, from which the gems 
were to be selected, for the Landscape and the 
Picturesque. We have since seen the engravings 
of many and all of the former, but we hold it 
not right to speak critically until the works are 
before the public. The sketches for both were 
beautiful— Harding’s the more literal and faith- 
ful, Stanfield’s the more bold and vigorous ; that 
they will make pretty companion volumes, we 
do not doubt ; and those that can afford it should 
get early impressions and compare them. But 
we must not forget that Prout still keeps the 
field ; and, though we have not seen a single spe- 
cimen of the Continental Annual, a scene or 
two of his own Venice would with us secure a 
good word for any volume: and we look forward 
to its appearance with the more impatience from 
not having peeped into the artist’s studio, But 
the first fairly in the field, and now demanding 
attention, is 


THE WINTER’S WREATH. 


We have the proof impressions before us, and 
they are very beautiful; the subjects have been 
chosen with great taste, and the execution of 
the engravings is, taken as a whole, very ex- 
cellent. 

There are two pictures by Liversece, of 
which we prefer ‘ The Visionary,’ very sweetly 
engraved by ENGLEHEART. Another favourite 
of ours is the ‘ Zago di Nemi,’ painted by A. 
Actiio—the artist, who bestowed so many 
years’ labour on the Mexican Antiquities— 
clearly and well engraved by BRanDARpD. Goop- 
ALL has hardly done justice to Linton’s ‘ Na- 
ples.’ ‘ The Wreck,’ by W1LLtaMson, engraved 
by W. Miter, is a powerful picture. ‘ The 
Vintage Feast’ smacks of the warm south, and 
looks like an old master. There are others, by 
Martin, SToTHARD, and Barrett, the latter 
rather leaden in the engraving. A capital en- 
graving, by Ropinson, of ‘ The Piper of Mull,’ 
painted by E. Goopant. But the gem of the 
collection is‘ Abbeville,’ by D. Ropexrts, beauti- 
fully engraved by FREEBAIRN, a picture with 
which few in any of the Annuals can hope to 
compete ;—a rich architectural subject painted 
in the artist’s best style; and Mr. Freebairn 
has caught the very feeling and spirit of the 
painter. 


Duncan’s Engagement off Camperdown, 1797. 
Painted by Loutherbourg; engraved by 
Smart. 

Tuis is another of the illustrations for the 

Royal Lady’s Magazine, and so beautifully en- 

graved that it deserves this special mention. 





Mr. Haydon’s Picture of ‘ Jerusalem’ has been 
bought of the proprietor by the Americans, for 
the public gallery at Philadelphia, and goes im- 
mediately to be exhibited inall the leading towns, 
before it is finally put in its destined situation. 
— Correspondent of The Times. 








THEATRICALS 

WE have little to communicate under this 
head for the present week. The two Majors, 
however, and the Adelphi and Olympic—which 
may safely be styled, par excellence, the two 
Minors—are about to cut out work for us. In 
the meantime, the Haymarket and English Opera 
House, which come under the head of major- 
minors or minor-majors, have been working to- 
wards a close. The latter, indeed, closed on 
Wednesday. It was but indifferently attended 
in the early part of the season; but, latterly, 
Mr. Peake was desired to look out, and he soon 
supported his reputation for industry by show- 
ing that he had an ‘ Eye’ for business. From 
the moment his ‘ Eye’ was upon the stage, the 
theatre began to look up: and though his mo- 
desty caused him to announce it as an ‘ Evil 
Eye,’ it proved to be a good one. We werea 
little mistaken last week about the night on 
which the Adelphi company is to commence 
operations. We should have stated it to be 
Monday next, the 3rd instant. 

Liston opens his laughing battery upon the 
audience this evening at the Olympic. He has 
never found any difficulty in bringing down his 
men, even at long shots, in the great theatres; 
and when the workings of his countenance are 
seen to so much more advantage, as they must 
be in this snug little box, we know not who will 
be able to escape his fire. The theatre was 
lighted up on Thursday evening, and was ho- 
noured with the presence of the Earl of Mun- 
ster, Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, the Earl of 
Mulgrave, Lord Kinnaird, and a long list of 
nobility and other fashionables—all of whom 
were loud in their praise of the taste and ele- 
gance displayed in the new decorations. The 
new Drop, painted by Mr. Gordon, the new 
Green Curtain, on the French principle, and 
the Chandelier, were particularly admired and 
remarked upon. 

We shall so soon have to record what Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden have done, that we 
need not speculate much upon what they are 
going to do. Covent Garden is announced to 
open on Monday next, with ‘ Hamlet’ and the 
‘Miller and his Men’; Mr. Young is to play 
Hamlet, and this is understood to be his farewell 
season. We have heard various rumours about 
the proprietors opposed to the present manage- 
ment, preventing the house from being opened 
at all—about all persons concerned, supposing 
the performances to take place as announced on 
Monday, being sent to the Fleet on Tuesday for 
contempt of the Court of Chancery, &c. How 
much, or how little truth there may be in any of 
them, we know not. The painting and gilding 
has been re-touched, and the theatre presents a 
very splendid appearance. Drury Lane com- 
mences this evening with ‘The Honey-Moon’ 
and ‘The Brigand.’ There have been several 
changes in the company, but, upon the whole, 
it is the strongest they have ever had: at least, 
so say those who have smelt them. 


We hear a very favourable report of Mr. 
Jones, who is to make his début this evening at 
Drury Lane. A friend writes to us, that “in 
genteel comedy he is inferior to no performer on 
the stage, and in some characters unequalled : 
the audience of modern Athens, which piques 
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itself on great discernment, treated him with the 
highest favour.” As our friend is critical in these 
matters, we are willing to put our trust in him. 











MISCELLANEA 





Mr. Lytton Bulwer.—We understand this gen- 
tleman is engaged on a new novel—the title not 
yet decided on—but it is founded on the story 
of Eugene Aram, and that will probably be the 
name. A portrait of the author, from the fine 
painting by Pickersgill, is to be prefixed. Re- 
port says he will next month be acknowledged as 
editor of the New Monthly—if so, we protest at 
once against Fraser’s chuckling through more 
than ten pages about the auto-biography. 

Miss Landon.—The title of this lady’s forth- 
coming novel has been altered from ‘ the Real 
and the Ideal’ to ‘ Romance and Reality,’ and 
therefore altered for the worse. 


Herder.—The following judgment, which was 
passed by the celebrated author of Oberon on 
hisnolesscelebrated cotemporary, Herder, in the 
earlier stage of the latter’s career, forms an ex- 
ception tothe general rule in literary dissentions. 
“Did you ever know a head,” says Wieland, 
writing to Zimmerman,” in which metaphysics 
and imagination, wit, Greek literature, taste, and 
humour, jostle each other in amore extraordinary 
manner? But the most amusing point about him 
is the tone in which this singular being speaks 
of myself and other honest souls. I am curious 
to see what will be his fate! He will either 
be a most eminent writer or a confirmed fool. 
Tertium non datur.”’—Doring’s ‘ Herder’s Leben.’ 

Blumenbach.— Dr. Schmeisser having sent the 
celebrated Professor Blumenbach, of Gottingen, 
a present of candles, manufactured from his 
animal grease, which resembles spermaceti, and, 
at the same time, acquainted him, that “ they 
were made from the leg of a man, who was a use- 
less animal when in the land of the living,”—the 
learned Professor thus laconically acknowledged 
the favour:—“ Mortui lucent, qui in vitd obscuri 
Suerunt.” 

A work is announced for publication in Paris, 
ostensibly for the benefit of M. Ladvocat, a 
bookseller who has failed in business; it is to be 
the production of a hundred and one writers, com- 
prising all classes, from Chateaubriand to the 
contributors of the Figaro—and entitled Le 
Diable Boiteux. 

Beware of a Toothpick.—A Scottish gentleman 
in hiding, as it was emphatically termed, for 
some concern in a jacobite insurrection or plot, 
was discovered among a number of ordinary per- 
sons by the use of his toothpick.—Notes to the 
new vol. of Peveril of the Peak. 

Home News from America.—A young gentle- 
man and lady residing in England, being vio- 
lently attached to each other, and the relatives 
refusing to consent to their union, they agreed 
to go abroad and put an end to their existence. 
They arrived at Lisbon, and, with loaded pistols 
pointed at each other’s bosoms, they agreed to 
fire at the same moment. His pistol took effect, 
and laid the young lady dead at his feet; but 
hers missed fire. On his arrival in England, 
he was arrested, tried by a Special Commission, 
and was hanged at Newgate.—[Our newspapers 
have been very negligent not to report this in- 
teresting trial. ] 

White Lies—Among the superstitions of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, is one, that “ women 
who sow flax-seed, should during the process, 
report some innocent falsehood, otherwise the 
yarn will never bleach white.”—Quere, is this 
the origin of the phrase ? 

Like Father Not like Son.—Whilst General 
Hauké, the degenerate Pole, was dying of the 
wounds which he had received under a Russian 
master, his twe sons were struggling in defence 





of their native soil. One of them, upon his 
parent’s death being announced to him, vented 
the feelings nearest to his heart, by briefly ex- 
claiming—“ My father has died the death of a 
traitor; God grant that J may die the death 
of the brave!” The younger of the brothers 
received the tidings with a deep-drawn sigh, and 
cried aloud, “‘ My poor—poor mother!” Then 
recovering his wonted firmness, he turned to 
his companions in arms and exclaimed, “ For- 
wards! comrades! forwards to the fray!” 


A bill was brought into the Irish House of 
Commons, “ To cause the watchmen to sleep in 
the day-time, in order that they may be wakeful 
at night.” Lord Nugent begged to be personally 
included in the bill, as the gout left him no sleep 
day or night. 


Anties, Nationals, Nullifiers, §&c.—We are sen- 
sible that all party names, even our own of 
Whigsand Tories, are unmeaning; but when new 
to us, their absurdity strikes with additional 
force. The following, from American papers, 
read strangely on this side the Atlantic: “ The 
Anties are treading rather heavily on the toes of 
the Nationals in Vermont.’”’—“ How now! does 
the Boston Commercial Gazette mean to turn 
Nullifier ?” 


An Ancient Couple.—Threescore years and 
ten are a mere youthful prime, when compared 
with the connubial antiquity of an honest joiner 
and his spouse, who died at Moscow in Febru- 
ary last, in the one hundred and thirty-first year 
of their hymeneal fetters. Their joint ages 
told, to a twelvemonth, if not toa day, three 
centuries and one fifth; inasmuch as the man 
was in his hundred and sixty-first, and his chére 
moitié in her hundred and fifty-ninth year! But 
a greater wonder yet remains to be told :—it is 
recorded, that a hard word or a foul blow never 
once marred the harmony of the 11,388,000 hours 
of their “ wedded bliss.” [We do not believe 
one word of this story: but we publish it, as in 
duty bound, for the entertainment of the credu- 
lous. Moscow is a long way off, and we suspect 
they did not there keep parish registers, as turns 
outto be the case at Knockgraffon, when Patrick 
Gibson was born. ] 


Health of the City.—‘ General time of health 
here ?” said a hearty old farmer to his friend in 
Broadway.—* Don’t know,” said he, “ b’lieve 
its quite sickly down town.”—“ Ah! what’s the 
matter ?””—“Can’t tell.—I went into a store 
where they sell liquors the other day, only for a 
short time, and while I was there as many as a 
dozen very temperate folks called in to take ‘a 
little brandy and sugar’—they felt quite unwell.” 
—New Haven Herald. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 











f ermom. | Barometer. - 
Watton | Max Mine] Noone” | Winds. | Weather. 
Th. 22/66 42 29.70 Var. Cloudy. 
Fr. 23| 66 42 29.80 5S.W. Clear. 
Sat. 24/73 52 29.95 S.W. Ditto. 
Sun. 25| 72 55.5) 29.95 S.W. Ditto. 
Mon. 26/ 66 54 29.92 |NE.toSW.) Cloudy. 
Tues. 27| 68 56 29.86 s.W. Rain, a.m. 
Wed. 28} 70 55 29.63 Var. Rain, P.M. 








Prevailing Clouds.—Cirrus, Cirrostratus, Cumulus, 
Cum.-Stratus. 7 

Nights fair excepting Wednesday. Mornings, for the 
greater part, rainy. Thunder and lightning on Wednes- 
day early a.M., and at night. 

Mean temperature of the week, 57°. 


Astronomical Observations. 
Sun entered Libra on Friday, 7h. 46m. P.m. 
— and Mars in conj. on Sat. 3h. 6m. a 
Moon in Perigeum Sunday, 7h. p.m. Equinox. 
Venus’s geocen. long. on Wed. 19° 58’ in Libra. 


Mars’s =_ - 3° 18’ in Libra. 

Jupiter’s — _ 12° 42’ in Aquarius, 

Sun’s — _— 4° 35’ in Libra. 

Length of day on Wed. 11h. 48m.; decreased, 4h. 46m. 

Sun’s horary motion, 2'27", Logarithmic number of 
distance on Sunday, .000947. 











Athenxum Avbertisement. 
NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 





Forthcoming.—Friendship’s Offering for 1832, will 
wer on the first of November, with ~~ 

‘ain’ by Sir Thomas Lawrence, Stothard, Richter, 
Wood, Purser, Westall, and other eminent Artists. 

The Comic Offering, edited by Miss Sheridan, will 
be published at the same time, embellished with up- 
wards of Sixty humorous Designs 5 Rae oy Comic 
Artists, and facetious contributions by Female Writers. 

A new Annual, illustrated from Drawings by Prout, 
will appear on the first of November, under the title of 
The Continental Annual, uniform in size with the 
Landscape Annual of 1830 and 31. The literary de- 

—" under the superintendence of Mr. William 

ennedy. 

A Second Series of ‘ American Stories,’ for Elder 
Children, in 3 vols., by Miss Mitford. 

Reminiscences of Miss Foote, now Countess of Har- 
rington, by Joseph Hayne, Esq. 

Selections from the Poems of Robert Southey, Esq., 
Poet Laureate, &c. &c. 

The Diamond Gazetteer of Great Britain and Ire- 
land ; with the Census of 1831; and the Principal 
Travelling Routes throughout the Empire. 

A Dictionary of the Ancient Peerages of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, Extinct, Dormant, and in Abey- 
ance, by J. Burke, Esq. 

To be published by subscription, Paradise Reco- 
ae the Cross Triumphant, a Poem, in Twelve 

8. 

A Volume of Sermons, Preached in the Chapel of 
Ease at Worthing, by the Rev. Thomas S. L. Vogan. 

Gleanings in Natural History, with local Reflections, 
by a Jesse, Deputy Surveyor of His Majesty’s 

arks. 

A Dictionary of Quotations from various Authors, in 
Ancient and Modern La es, with English Trans- 
lations, and illustrated by Remarks and Explanations, 
by Hugh Moore, Esq. 

A Geographical Annual for 1832, is announced for 
publication on the Istof November. It is uniform with 
the larger A Is, and contains 100 engravings from 
steel, of all the States, Kingdoms, and Empires through- 
out the world. 

The London Manual of Medicine and Pharmacy, by 
W. Maugham, Surgeon. 


Just published.—Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society of London, for 1830-31, 8vo. 7s. 6d.—Family 
Library of French Classics, Vols. XII. and XIIL, 
(Racine, Vols. I. and II.,) 7s., fine paper, 9s.—Kdin- 
burgh Cabinet Library, No. 1V., (Russell’s Palestine, 
or the Holy Land,) 5s.—Merlet’s Le Traducteur, 2nd 
edit. 12mo., 5s. 6d.—Waverley Novels, Vol. XXIX., 
(Peveril of the Peak, Vol. I1.,) 5s.—Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclopedia, Vol. XXIL1., (Crowe’s History of France, 
Vol. Li1.,) 6s.—Hardiman’s Irish Minstrelsy; or, the 
Bardic Remains of Ireland, 2 Vols. 8vo.—Family Li- 
brary, Vol. XXIV., (Eventful | of the Mutiny 
of the Bounty,) 5s.—Conspectus of Prescriptions, 3rd 
edit, 18mo. 5s.—Cleghorn’s System of Agriculture, 4to. 
9s.— Memoirs of Miss ElizabethS prickley,2s.—Hughes’s 
Divines, No. XVIL., (Taylor’s Works, Vol. V.,) 7s. 6d. 
—Valpy’s Classical Library, No. XXII., ( ides, 
Vol. II1.,) 4s. 6d.—Skene’s Little Jack, for learning 
German, 5s.—Liston’s Elements of Surgery, part 2, 9s. 
—Ash’s Political Works, 2 Vols. 8vo. 12. 1s.—Allen’s 
Cases of Insanity, Vol. 1., part 1, 8vo. 8s.— Babington’s 
Practical View, 12mo. 5s.— Raikes on Education, !2mo. 
5s.—The Landscape Annual for 1832, 12. Is.; large 
paper, 22. 12s. 6d.—Twenty-six Illustrations to ditto. 
columb. 4to, 2/, 2s.; India proofs, 32. 3s.; ditto, before 
letters, 42. 4s.—Roscoe’s Novelist’s Library, (Peregrine 
Pickle, Vol. I1.,) 5s.—Meek’s Reasons for Conformity 
to the Church of England, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS 


One word to our friends generally, or rather to the 
friends of the Athenzum, for to many to whom we are 
indebted for active service we are unknown even by 
name. By their continued exertions we are deeply 
obliged. ie is, indeed, most —a us that many 
subscribers have taken an interest in the success of this 

aper that we could only have hoped for from personal 
Fisadehip ; we trust not to be found undeserving of their 
kindness. 

Calaro. S.C. L. J.R.N. Vednil. At the office. 

Belinda writes a very masculine hand, and has, if it 

liment, a line und ing—but good 





a comp i 
or bad it was for the public to determine. 

Thanks to J. B. 

T. W. Many thanks. We shall be happy to receive 
others. 

« A constant reader” is in error—we have the an- 
nouncement and the advertisement, and words cannot 
be more explicit. 

We shall next week present our readers,on the 
opening of King’s College, with a ive View of 
the Building, a front View of the Gateway, and the 
Arms of the College. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 





O ARTISTS, ARCHITECTS, and 
DRAFTSMEN.—Since the death of Mr. Langdon, the late 
surviving partuer of Messrs. Brookman and Langdon, the utmost 
aitention ts been given to the manufacture of Drawing Pencils 
im Cedar, by S. Mordan and Co., who pledge themselves to supply 
nothing but pure Cumberland Lead, thereby removing those ob- 
jectious and annoyances so frequently complained of in Drawing 
encils, All who wish to be satisfied as to the genuineness of 
these Peacils, may see them manufactured at No. 22, Castle-street, 
Finsbury, which establishment now has the honour, exclusively, 
fo supply all the Government Offices. Sold retail by all respect- 
able Stationers, &c. throughout the United Kingdom.—S, Monpan 
and Co,’s name is on each Pencil, 





TO SPORTSMEN. 


O BE SOLD, a DOUBLE-BARRELLED 

PERCUSSION GUN. quite new. Was the property of a 
\ now lyzed possesses an oaken case, and every 
other requisite. To be seen at 910, Strand. Cost 20 guineas; will 
be sold for 7 guineas, 








Literature, fine Arts, Ke. 





SALE OF THE COLLECTIONS OF THE LATE N. G. 
PHILIPS, ESQ@., OF LIVERPOOL. 


By Messrs. T. WINSTANLEY and SON, 


On Monpay, the 10th of October next, aid three following days, 
at 12 o’clock each day, onthe Premises, No. 32, Rodney-street, 
Liverpool, by order of the Executors, aud pursuant to the Will 
Of NaTHANIEL Geo. Pai irs, Esq. deceased, 


COLLECTION of PAINTINGS, chiefly 

’ English and Italian Scenes from Nature, by Mr. N. G. 
Mipe the admired Picture of ‘Mary Queen of Scots compelled 
to icate the Crown,’ by Allan; ‘ Elisha and the Shunamitish 
Woman,’ by Bell ; desirable Specimens by Eastlake, Severn, and 
Kuight; a highly valuable Frieze by Correggio, and other Pic- 
tures; two very valuable Lay Figures ; some elegant and correct 
Costumes and Dresses; Mahogany Easels, Palettes, Brushes, 
Panels, and Canvas; a few Colours; a large and well-made 
Painting-Table ; a Press for making Oil, &c. 

A Selection of Foreign and English WORKS on ART 
and Artists’ Biography ; highly estimable BOOKS of PRINTS, of 
French, Italian, and Englis! athe pany amongst them will be 
found a splendid Copy of the large Work of the Musee Napoleon, 
with proor impressions of the fine Plates, and many other Works 
of high value. 


An extensive Collection of Modern ENGRAVINGS, 
comprising valuable India Paper Proofs of the most admired pro- 
ductions of the finest Artists of the Modern Italian, French, and 
English School ; a few fine DRAWINGS by Raphael, Morghen, 
and others ; a judicious Selection of the most favourite printed 
and Ms. Vocal and Insiruamental MUSIC. 

The Select LIBRARY of Miscellaneous BOOKS, in 
which will be found a few curious early Works and Missals; with 
a variety of desirable Productions of English and Continental Li- 
terature, several of them embellished with Proof Plates, &c. 

The whole may be viewed on Friday the 7th, and Saturday the 
sth. To prevent intrusion, no person will be admitted to the view 
without a Catalogue, which may be had of Messrs. Winstanley 
and Sons, Paternoster-row, London; of Mr. Robert Winstanley, 
St. Ann-street, Manchester ; and of Messrs. T. Winstanley and 
Son, Liverpool, price 1s, each. 





PORTRAIT OF TYDUS-POOH-FOOH. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE 
FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY.—Price 2s. 6d. 

The OCTOBER Number contains—Religious Missions—A Song 
of Greece—Pie-crust ; or, Architectural Madness—The White 
Lady: a Tale of the Highlands—Lord Brougham and the Court 
of Chancery—Scenes in the Law Courts—Influence of the News- 
papers (continued)—Parliamentary Eloquence, No. IV. House 
of Lords—W ho murdered Begbie? By a Modern Pythagorean 
—Gaillery of Literary Characters, No. XVII. ( Portrait.) Tydus- 
Rre » ‘our Man of Genius’—Poland, No. Il. The Elective 

lonarchy to the Reign of John Casimir—Bubble and Squeak, 
Course the Second—W hat ought the Lords to do with the Bill! 
—Oliver Yorke at Home: a Conversation with Walter Savage 
Landor—A Coronation Coronal. By the eminent Poets of the 
day: Wordsworth, Scott, O'Doherty, Heraud, Hogg, Delta, 
Coleridge, Southey. J. Montgomery, Moore, and Oliver Yorke. 

James Fraser, 215, Regent-street, London ; John Anderson, jun., 
Edinburgh ; W.R.M‘Phun, Glasgow; and Grant andCo. Dublin. 





On the Ist of October was published, price One Shilling, 


No. I. of the 
NION MONTHLY MAGAZINE, with a 
fine PORTRAIT of the KING, after Sir T. Lawrence. 

Contents—Opinions and Principles: the Political Union— 
Future Effects of the Reform Bill—Anecdotes of Wiiliam IV. and 
of the Coronation—Recollections of College Life: the Cambridge 
Union—Literary Taxation, etiecation and Dedication—Tales 
of Legal Justice. No. L.-—Life of T. Muir, esq.—Notes on the 
Epidemie Cholera—Sketches in Italy—The Bankrupt Laws, and 
Law of Debtor and Creditor—Annuals and Artists, an Ode a la 
Hood—Ireland and the Repeal of the Union—Our Foreign Rela- 
tions—Notes of the Month,Critical Notices, Historical Register, &c. 
London: Published by J. Wilson, 5, Wellington-street, Strand ; 
Messrs. Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’-court; W. F. Wake- 

man, Dublin; and H. Constable, Edinburgh. 





With a Portrait of Sir T, Lawrence, and an original Portrait of 
issSippons, by Sir T. Lawrence, engraved by B, Holl, 
On the Ist October was published, price 2s. 6d., No. 1X. of 


HE LIBRARY of the FINE ARTS. 


Contents—1, Journal of a Tour in Italy (now first published). By 
R. Adam, esq.—2, Recollections of Sir T, Lawrence—3, Thoughts 
on the Choice of a Subject—4, Lnfluence of Politics on the Arts— 
5, On Difference in Taste—6, Dogmason Art, No. VI. : Education 
of an Artist—7, English Architects, (continued )—8, Letters to the 
Editor—9, Critical Notices—10, Miscelianea—il, SirJ, Reynolds’s 
Pr tRROL aoe 

. S » Tavistock-street, Covent-garden ; 
all Booksellers, aeonans Sates Sy 





HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, for 
SEPTEMBER, (published October 1,) is embellished with 
a Portrait of the late Rev. John Gutch, Registrar of the Univ ersity 
of Oxford, and Three Views of the Coronation Ceremonies in 
Westminster Abbey, with a carefal Account of the whole So- 
lemnity.—Among other Articles it contains: The History of the 
New Titles of Peerage—Another Alarm tor St. Saviour’s Church 
—On various Architectural Repairs in London—A Topographical 
Compendium of Britanny—The Coronation of Richard Il 
views of Collier’s Dramatic Poetry ; Mundell on the Corn Laws ; 
Lyall on Church Property; Silver on the Coronation Service, 
&c. &c.—Memoirs of the late Right Hon. C. B. Bathurst; Sir 
T. G. Cuilum ; Capt. Sir Murray Maxwell; Andrew Sirachan, 
esq.; J. Machi, M.D. ; Thomas Greatorex, esq., &c.—Price 25, 
Published by JOHN HARRIS, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


.—Re- 





Lately published, price Six Shillings. 
press IGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. XV. 


CONTENTS. 


1. Danish Drama: Oehlen- 
schlager. 
2. Foreign Policy of England. 
3. Lettish Popular Poetry. 
4. Niebuhr’s Roman History, 
ol. 2. 
5. Russian Novels and Novel- 
ists: Buigarin, 
6. Ancient Municipal Institu- 
tions of France. 
7. Spain. 
& Toulotte’s History of the 
Roman Emperors. 
9. Victor Hugo’s Notre Dame. 
10. Low-German Language and 
iterature. 


Critical SKETCHRs. 

11. Life of Miilloer, the German 
Dramatist. 

12. Zschokke’s Poems, Tales, 
and Novels, 

13. Tragedics of Sgricci, the 
Improvisatore. 

14. Book of Heroes: Monument 
of the great deeds of the 
Wars of Liveration, from 
1808 to 1815. 

Miscelianeous Literary Notices 
from Belgium, Denmark, 

‘ ermany, Italy, 





asia. 
List of the principal New Works 
Notice to Correspondents: Mr. published on the Conti- 
hos. Taylor aud Profes- nent from April to June, 
sor Lobeck. 1831, inclusive, 
No. XVI. will be published in October, 


“The fifteenth number of the Foreign Quarterly Review has just 
made its appearance, and maintains the high character jor talent 
and industry which the work has already won from the world of 
literature. We may say with perfect justice, that a reader of 
good education and literary taste can take up no other periodical 
with a better prospect of entertainment and information.”—Spec- 
tator. 

“* We extract from an exceedingly able article in the Foreign 
Quarterly Review, a precis of Niebulir’s statement on the subject 
of the Agrarian Laws, &c.”—Examiner. 

“*We are gratified to observe, that this admirable periodical 
continues to 3 conducted with unabated zeal and industry. As 
a whole, we do not hesitate to pronounce it the most interesting 
and valuable periodical of the day, Whether we consider the 
objects which it aims to accomplish, the ability which it brings 
to its task, or the peculiar character of the subjects it discusses, 
we must certainly give it as our opinion, that the Foreign Quar- 
terly has no rival in this country. We of course do not mean 
to assert, that it is not surpassed by some of its contemporaries, 
in particular points—but none, we are sure, will be fownd to 
equal it on matters of literary interest—so far especially, as these 
bear upon the progress of foreign countries, both in mind and 
morals.”’—Edinburgh Evening Post. 

“* Vires acquirit eundo’—the Foreign Quarterly improves upon 
us every number. The instructive and the amusing relieve each 
other in fine harmony. It is difficult, where all is good, to tix 
upon the best—our favourable opinion, however, preponderates 
towards the review of Niebuhr, which is conceived in a philoso- 
phical spirit akin to the original. It is, however, (rom the article 
entitled ‘ Foreign Policy of England,’ that we have selected our 
specimen of the number. The character there drawn of Lord 
Castlereagh is the only one we have met with, which, in the 
most distant degree, approaches to the original.’”’—Edinburgh 
Literary Journal. 

“ This most useful periodical loses nothing of its wouted spirit 
and talent. The present number contains some excellent articies, 
among which we may mention those on Oehlenschlager’s Danish 
Dramas, on the popular poetry of the Letts or Livonians, and on 
the Ancient Municipal Institutions of France. The article, how- 
ever, which has interested us most, is the review of the second 
volume of the new edition of Niebubr’s Roman History, in which 
we have a brief, but clear, and instructive exposition of the 
author’s peculiar views and conclusions, which have given an 
entirely new aspect to a considerable portion of the Roman his- 
tory.’’—Scotsman. 

** In the work now before us, the acumen of the critic is so 
happily blended with the refined taste of the scholar—the pro- 
found reflection of the politician, and the intelligence of the his- 
torian, that we may safely pronounce it one of the most valuable 
and varied sources of intellectual entertainment and general in- 
formation to be found in the whole range of periodical literature.” 
—Cheltenham Journal. 

“* Several of the articles in this number—that, for example, on 
the second volume of Niebuhr’s Roman History—are among the 
best we have seen in any periodical.” —Elgin Courier. 

** None of our periodicals, with the exception of the Westmin- 
ster Review, appear with anything like the business regularity 
and precision of this work.......+...[n the present dearth of 
yo yoo | novelties, it is quite refreshing to meet with a Number 
of such varied interest.” —Glasgow Free Press. 

“ The character of this number is not doubtful. For variety of 
subjects, extent of information, and the clearness with which the 
results of patient research are communicated, it is unique.”— 
Derbyshire Courier. 

‘* There is not one of our periodicals that has more completely 
fulfilled the high promise with which it started, than the Foreign 
Quarterly Review. e can assure our readers, that whether 
they wish instruction or pleasure, there is nowhere that they will 
be more fully gratified than by a perusal of the Foreign Quar- 
lerly Review,” —Perthshire Advertiser. 

“This is an unexceptionable number of a periodical which 
has deservedly attained a high rauk in literature. It contains a 
judicious mixture of grave and gay subjects, and displays not 
merely a more intimate acqu tance with, but also a sounder 
appreciation of the literature of almost every country in Europe, 
than we had previously supposed would have been found in Eng- 
lish writers.”’—Scots Times. 

“ The merits of this work are so peculiar, novel, and of such 
a high order, that scarcely any criticism could do adequate jus- 
tice tothem, The articles of this number are full of the highest 
interest, and are as admirable in point of selection, as they are, 
each and all, masterly handled. That on the Foreign Policy of 
England will be read with the utmost interest at the present 
moment.”—United Kingdom, 

Of the Publishers way be had all the preceding Numbers of this 

gegebr Journal; Nos, I. to X. price 7s. 6d. each; Nos. XI. to 

.V. 6s. each; and also the Ten Numbers of the Foreign Re- 
view, 6s. each. 
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THE BEST PARLIAMENTARY NEWSPAPER, 
THE REFORM BILL AND THE LORDS. 


HE ATLAS, Of Sunpay, OcToser 9, will 
give the DEBATE in the HOUSE OF LORDS on the 
SECOND READING of the REFORM BILL, On a Scale of 
Magnitude far exceeding the limits of any other Weekly Journal, 
he Atlas aims at preserving for the future, ax well as exhibit- 
ing to the present reader, the largest body of Parliamentary 
discussion on the subject of the Reform Bill, As a great con- 
stitational question, it considers the opinion of every speaker on 
it well worthy of attention. In the progress of the Bill through 
the House of Commons, The Atlas has devoted to the Debates 
on this single subject 327 columns, which are illustrated by Par- 
liamentary Papers, and a large collection of Political Criticisms 
from the contemporary Press—Quarterly, Monthly, Weekly, and 
Diurnal, afiording a mass of evidence on both sides, embracing 
almost every point of constitutional law and practice, most 
i at men in the present day, when political know- 

jedge must be the path to fortune and distinction. 

The Debates in the House of Lords, as still more important, 
will be given at greater volame and with still more anxious care, 
that The Atlas may remain a perpetual record of ali that is valu- 
able on the subject. * 

All other Journats are obliged to sacrifice carrent miscellaneous 
intelligence, in order to give full reports of the Debates; but the 
great size of The Atlas (being double the size of the Times), 
enables it to give the fullest reports of the Debates, and the 
whole News of the Week in addition. The Literary and Critical 
Departments are also preserved complete. The reviews of New 
Books, of the Drama, of Music and Musicians, and of the Fine 
Arts, and the essays on society and passing events, suffer no 
abridgment, as the peculiar arrangement of the matter enables 
the Editor, throughout the Session, to preserve entire all the 
features of the comprehensive plan of this Journal. 

Pablished on Saturday afternoon, in time for post. Orders, 

aid, to be addressed to the Office, Beaufort Buildings, 
Strand; or to any of the Newsvenders and Booksellers, 





HE ALFRED, a large-sized Weekly Paper 

conducted on Constitutional Principles, is published Every 
Sunday Morning, price Sevenpence, at 10, Beaufort Buildings, 
Strand, London, where Advertisements and other Communications 
(post paid) are received.—This Paper contains a well-digested 
account of the Occurrences of the Week, Domestic and Foreign ; 
Reviews, Criticisms, Literary, Dramatic, Scientific, and Enter- 
taining Informa , Xe. by the ablest Writers. The greatest care 
is taken to exclude everything offensive to good taste or good 
morals, so that THE ALFRED may be safely trusted in the hands 
of every branch of a Family, rendering itthe best Family Paper; 
and as it has a wide circulation among the Nobility, Gentry, and 
Trading part of the Community, will be found peculiarly adapted 
for Advertising. An Edition is published on Saturday in time for 
the Post. 








SIXTEEN QUARTO PAGES, FORTY-EIGHT CLOSE COLUMNS 
ON FINE PAPER, FOR TWOPENCE. 
This day, No. I. of a new Weekly Journal of British and Foreign 
Literature, Fine Arts, Fashions, &c. 
HE Edited 


LITERARY GUARDIAN. 
by Messrs. Book-worm, Glow-worm, and Silk-worm. 
Published, for JAMES COCHRANE and Co, Waterloo-place, 
by F. C. WESTLEY, 165, Strand. Specimens, Xc, to be seen at 
all Booksellers’. 
*,* Prompt application is recommended, as the press cannot 
be kept standing after Tuesday. 


THE ALBION London Daily Evening 
Newspaper. 

This Journal unites in itself the advantages of a Morning and 
Evening Paper. It advocates the principles of the Tory party 
—it exposes the fallacies of political theorists, and fearlessly 
chastises the intrigues of the Revolutionary Press, while it un- 
flinchingly upholds The King, The Church, and The Constitution. 

The unprecedented success which this Journal has met with, 
encourages the Proprietors not to relax in their exertions to 
merit the continuance of Public favour; and they trust that a 
reference to its contents will show, that while the Parliamentary 
Proceedings are fully and faithfully reported, and the latest 
Foreign and Domestic Intelligence appears in its columns, the 
Literary notices and objects of lighter interest are not neglected. 

Orders received by ali Newsmen in Town and Country, and at 
the Office, 69, Surand. 








HE BALLOT Weekly Newspaper, price 7d. 
published at the Lancer Orrice, London, 


Extract from Blackwood’s Magazine for May, 1831. 

“ Complaint is made of the Boroughmongers under the exist- 
ing system ; but who would be the Boroughmongersunder the new 
Constitution? Why, the popular Journals, and the leading Ora- 
tors on the popular side in Parliament. One of them would re- 
turn more members than are now named by any half-dozen of the 
great Rorough-holders in the House of Peers, THE BALLOT 
NEWSPAPER ALUNE WOULD RETURN THIRTY-FIVE 
MEMBERS to PARLIAMENT.” 

This Newspaper was established by Mr. Wak ey, in order that 
another might added to the very smali number of those Poli- 
tical Publications which dare to be honest! 

Conducted without regard to labour or expense, The Ballot has 
for its object—in Politics the Public Good. In News, the Pabli- 
cation of Facts. In Literature, the Promotion of a just Taste. 
In all Things, Truth ! : : z 

Orders received at The LANCET OFFICE, 210, Strand; and 
by all News Agents in Town and Country. , 

The Ballot may be received upwards of 100 miles from London 
by 8 o’elock on the Sunday Morning. 








FOR ALL FAMILIES. 
2nd edition. Just published, price 5s. cloth, 


> va? > ’ 
AMILY MANUAL and SERVANTS 
GUIDE. With upwards of One Thousand New and Ap- 
proved Receipts, arranged and adapted for Families and all 
Classes of Servants. y 

** No servant should be without it.”’—Morning Advertiser. 

*€ To servants living in the metropolis this book must be an 
indispensable rede-mecum. It will also be exceedingly useful to 
people living in the country, not only on account of its peculiar 
information with respect to Cookery, Gardening, &c., but as a 
means of improving and ~\stematizing their domestic economy. 
—Edinburgh Literary Gazette. 


The Arcana of Science for 1831, price 5s.cloth. 
Printed for JOHN LIMBIRD, 143, Strand, 
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HE FAMILY LIBRARY, No. XXV. 
(being the Eventful History of the MUTINY of H. M. S. 
BOUNTY, ty JOHN BARROW, Esq. F.R.S.) is just published, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 


ORONATION PART of THE MIRROR, 
Price 8d.; containing, in addition to the Literary Novel- 

ties, Fifteen Engravings: the Crown, Chair, and Regalia; and 
Two large Views of the 1 nterior of Westminster Abbey, during 


the of their Maj is pow pi 
Vols. I. to XVII., price 4/. 13s. boards, 
Printed for JOHN LIMBIRD, 143, Strand, 











This day is published, price 5s. 6d. 
RACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on PRO- 
LAPSUS, or Protrusion of the Lower Bowel. With Cases 


_ By FREDERICK SALMON, F.R.C.S, 
The design of this work is to prove that many cases of Pro- 
may removed or materially mitigated, without any de- 
scription of operation, and to simplify the latter in those instances 
wherein necessity requires its performance. 
5 7 By the same Author, 
A Practical Treatise on Contraction of the 
Rectum. Showing the Connexion of this Disease with Affections 
of the Womb, and of the Bladder, Fistula, Piles, &c. 3rd edit. 


price 12s, 
WHITTAKER and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





Just published, in 8vo. price 8s. 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE toOPERATIONS 


on the TEETH. To which is prefixed a Historical Sketeh 
of the Rise and Progress of Dental Surgery, illustrated with five 


Plates. 
By JAMES SNELL, Dentist. 
Printed for JOHN WILSON, 16, Princes-street, Soho. 
Of whom may be had, price 5s. 6d. 
The Surgeon-Dentist’s Anatomical and Phy- 


siological Manual. By G. Waite, Member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, 





CUPPING. 
Just published, price 4s. 
TREATISE on the ART of CUPPING, 
in which the History of that Operation is traced, the Com- 
plaints in which it is useful indicated, and the most approved 
method of performing it described. 
By THOMAS MAPLESON, Cupper to His Majesty. 
s A new edition, improved. 
Printed for JOHN WILSON, 16, Princes-street, Soho. 





Tn 8v0. with 6 Plates, price 12s. 
r 7 . id ° : es 
SYNOPSIS of the various Kinds of 
DIFFICULT PARTURITION; with Practical Remarks 
on the Management of Labours, 4th edition, with considerable 
Additions, and an Appendix: of Ulustrative Cases and Tables, 
By SAMUEL MERRIMAN, M.D. F.L.S. &e. 
Published by JOHN WILSON, 16, Princes-street, Soho, 
here may be had, price 5s. 
An Essay on the Mechanism of Parturition. 
From the German. By Ed. Rigby, M.D. F.L.S. 





Just published, in 8vo. price 12s. 
TREATISE on the VENEREAL DIS- 
EASES of the EYE. 
_, By WM. LAWRENCE, F.R.S. &c. 
A Also, by the same Author, price 16s. 
A Treatise on Ruptures; containing an Ana- 
— Description of each Species, with an Account of its Symp- 
joms, frogress, and Treatment. 4th edition, enlarged. 
Printed for JOHN WILSON, Princes-street, Soho. 





DISEASES OF FEMALES. 


J ; 
Practica L OBSERVATIONS on LEU- 
‘ases illustrative of Ly ota ” 
ender of He Royal College of Surgeons; % of the Accoucheurs 
sex General Dispensary, dees t Lectures on dGdeilery moa tee 
iseases of Women and Children. 


Published by JOHN W Soho: 
hed of ot oo kk ana ILSON, Princes-street, Soho; and to be 





GENERAL ANATOMY, 


Just published, price 6s. 
MANUAL ‘of GENERAL ANATOMY; 
or, a Co! cription of the Primitive Ti 
Systems which compose the Organs in Man. eeaaeans 
By A. L. J. BAYLE aud H. HOLLARD. 
P Translated from the French by H. STORER. 
a rinted for JOHN WILSON, 16, Princes-strest, Soho. 
on . have looked over this little Manual, and think it ex- 
mely well calculated for the student, to whom we can strongly 
recommend it. It is an excellent addition to the common Dis- 
secting Manual.”"—Medico-Chirurgical Review. 
Pi... ~ 4 a desire to know of bse man is 
posed, aterial frame, we reco v "7 
~Gazette of Practical Medicine.” ee ae 





FLORA MEDICA. 
_Complete in 2 vols. 8vo. price 42. in boards, 

NNOUNCEM ENT.—J. WILSON has the 
are ratification of announcing to the Subscribers, Profession, 
th ¥- ic in general, that this elegant, useful, and extremely 
man ‘ublication is now complete, in 31 Numbers. In proof of 
Six eapness, it need only be siated that each Number contains 
sat then nee wo princeton, for 2s. 6d. each ; 
work, complete illustrated with nearly 200 

coloured Plates, for the sui of 4l. . 


MILITARY SURGERY. 
Just published, price 16s. 
RINCIPLES of MILITARY SURGERY ; 


comprising Observations on the Arrangement, Police, and 
Practice of Hospitals, and on the History, Treatment, and Anoma- 
lies of Variolaand Syphilis. Illustrated with Casesand Dissections. 
By JOHN HENNEN, M.D. F.R.S.E. 
Inspector of ce ey Hospitals, 
$rd edition, with Lite of the Author, by hisSon, Dr. John Hennen. 


“* The value of Dr. Hennen’s work is too well Figen to 
need any praise of ours, We were only required, then, to bring 
the third edition before the notice of our readers; and having 
done this, we shall merely add, that the volume merits a place in 
every library, and that no military surgeon ought to be without 
it.” —Medical Gazette. 

“ [t isa work of supererogation for us toeulogize Dr. Hennen’s 
Military Surgery; there can be no second opinion on its merits. 
It is indispensable to the military and naval surgeon.””—London 
Medical and Surgical Journal. 

London : Printed for JOHN WILSON, 16, Princes-street, Soho ; 
and ADAM BLACK, Edinburgh. 


Ip 3 vols. with Plates, 10s. 6d. elegantly bound, 
MERICAN STORIES for LITTLE 
BOYS and GIRLS under Ten Years of Age. 
Collected by Miss MITFORD, Author of ‘Our Village.’ 
In the press, M 
A Second Series, for Elder Children. In 3 
uniform volumes. 
WHITTAKER, TREACHER and Co, Ave Maria-lane. 





In 8vo. 12s, 

MANUAL of MATERIA MEDICA 

and PHARMACY: comprising a concise Description of 
the Articles used in Medicine, with Observations on the proper 
mode of combining and ini ing them; also the Formuhe 
for the official preparations of the London, Edinburgh, Dublin, 
Parisian, American, and most of the Continental Pharmacoperie, 
together with a Table of the principal Medicinal Piants, Trans- 
lated from the French of H, M. Edwards, M.D. and P. Vavasseur, 
M.D.; and now corrected and adapted to British Practice, 

By JOHN DAVIES, M.R.C.S, 

WHITTAKER, TREACHER and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 








FOR THE USE OF MEDICAL STUDENTS. 
Just published, by J. wast, Princes-street, Soho, price 5s 
cle 


oth boards, 
ECTIONES CELSIANZ et GREGORI- 
AN; or, Lessons in Celsus and Gregory. Consisting of 
Passages from those Authors syntactically arranged, with copious 
Observations explaining the Difficulties of Construction, and a 
Lexicon of the Words. To which is added, a succinct and com- 
prehensive Grammar, written and adapted for the work. 
by WILLIAM CROss, 

Teacher of the Classics and Medical Latin, . 
J. W. has a fine copy, bound, of the Dic- 
tionnaire des Sciences Medicales, 60 volumes ; and 12 volumes of 

the Journal Complemeotaire, for the low price of 20 guineas. 





In 12mo, 6s. 6d. 


LAIN INSTRUCTIONS for the MA- 
NAGEMENT of INFANTS; with Practical Observations 
on the Disorders incident to Children. To which is added, an 
Essay on Spinal and Cerebral Irritation, 
* y JOHN DARWALL, M.D. 
WHITTAKER, TREACHER and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 


SPLENDID NEW ANNUAL, 
November 1, 1831, will be published, price 10s. richly bound 


in silk, 
HE BOUQUET, a NEW ANNUAL, for 
1832; the first of a Series of Standard Volumes for the 
Library. Royal 1smo, with 17 or 18 Embellishments on Steel, 
after eminent Masters. F 
No. 10, of the Royal Lady’s Magazine, for 
October 1, contains Engravings by Smart, and Etchings by 
Cheeseman, and the highest class of Literature. 


S. ROBINSON, Chapterhouse-passage, St. Paul's. 
HE PULPIT. Part 1 of Vol. 18, contains 


7 10 Sermons (entire), by the Bishop of London, Rev. Messrs. 
Vance, Clayton, Booker, Saunders, Morisou, Welson, and H. 


Blunt, &c. Price only 1s. 
Harding’s Short-Hand. 3s. 6d. bound. 


Private Tuition.—Terms, 20. 28. 
London: W. HARDING, 3, Paternoster-row. Of whom may 


had, 
West’s Gallery Pictures. Folio, 25s. half- 
morocco; published at 5 guineas. 











‘THE BRIGAND CHIEF;’ a New Song. 

Composed, and humbly dedicated to her Royal Highness 
the Princess Victoria, by Miss BETTS, of the Theatres Royal 
Drury Lane and English Opera. The Poetry by Thos. Haynes 


Bayly, Esq. 
Published by BETTS, Royal Exchange. 





In 12mo, with Engravings, and coloured examples of tints, 3s. 
HE ELEMENTS of DRAWING; con- 
taining the First Principles of Light and Shade, Colouring 
aud Perspective, 
By G, M. MATHER. 
WHITTAKER, TREACHER and Co., Ave Maria-lane, 
so, in 12mo, with seven Engravings, 2s. 6d. 
A Practical Explanation of the Elements of 
Architecture. For the Use of Drawing Academies, Mechanics’ 
Institutions, &c. By G. Smith. 





AFFAIRS OF INDIA, 
This day is published, in 8vo. price 2s. 
PINIONS of the Hon. MOUNTSTUART 
ELPHINSTONE upon some of the leading Questions con- 
nected with the GOVERNMENT of BRITISH INDIA, examined 
and compared with those of the late Sir Thos, Munro and Sir 
John Malcolm, as taken from their Evidence before Parliament, &c. 
By aCIVILSERV ANT of the Honourable East India Company. 

London: PARBURY, ALLEN, and Co, Leadenhall-street, 

of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

An Inquiry into the Causes of the long-con- 
tinved Stationary Condition of India, and its Inhabitants, with a 
Brief Examination of the Leading Principles of Two of the most 
approved Kevenue Systems of British India. 8vo. price 4s. And 


An Inquiry into the Alleged Proneness to 
Litigation of the Nativesof India, with Suggestions for Amending 
some part of the Judicial System of British India. 8vo. price 2s, 





LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE. 
This day is pudlished, under the Superintendence of the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, price 4s. 6d. cloth; or 
in two Parts, 2s. each, - 
NSECT MISCELLANIES. This Volume, 
in connexion with INSECT ARCHITECTURE and INSECT 
TRANSFORMATIONS, forms a complete work on ENTOMO- 
LOGY, comprising the most interesting and important facts of 
that branch of Natural History, derived either from the personal 
observations of the Author, or thestatements of the most valuable 
authorities. The three Volumes are illustrated with above Four 
Hundred Wood Cuts, and ‘ Insect Miscellanies’ contains a full 
Index of the subjects treated, and of genera and species. 
London: CHARLES KNIGHT, Pall Mall East. 











In 2 vols. illustrated with several Engravings of Scenery, Cos- 
tume, Productions, &c., also a Map, 16s. in cloth, 


HE PICTURE of INDIA. 


** We must say there is an elegance, if not a splendour, of de- 
coration about these volumes, that very properly corresponds 
with the ideas of magnificence, which we usually associate with 
the name of India. The contents are worthy the beautiful 
frame-work in which they are embraced; and, if we mistake 
the public taste, the Picture of India will supersede every ¢ 
petitor that has arisen, or that is likely to come into the field.”— 
Monthly Review, June. 

a By the same Author, 
The Picture of Australia. 10s. 6d. 
WHITTAKER, TREACHER and Co, Ave Maria-lane. 








or the accommodation of those who are desi f i 
the work, without so large an outlay at once, any number or 
4 Ww may be had exparates » price 2s. 6d. 
aa flatters himself that this work will be found a great ac- 
= in to the Medical Botanist, pad pertic larly so to the Sta- 
Apothecaries’ Hall, the 


a 
prep: fe ing © 
representations ms nes Plates being correct 

16, Princes-street, Soho, 








Lately published in 8vo, with Twenty coloured Engravings of 
Manners, Customs, and Religious Ceremonies, 16s, 
Sketches of Portuguese Life, Manners, Cos- 
tume, and Character. 
o The whole volume is one of extraordinary entertainment, 
= a very curious picture of national mauners.”—Literary 
jazelle. 








In 2 vols, 8vo, 26s. 


PAIN in 1830. 


“ This very excellent work.”—Atheneum. 
“* A work of sound, original, and valuable information; of 
curious and continued amusement.”—New Monthly Mag. 
“*A work that will be read for its honest opinions.”—Metro- 
politan Mag. 
WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Solitary Walks through many Lands. 2nd 
edition. 2 vols. 16s. 
“ It is all pleasing, and always interesting.””"—Alhenaum, 
“ A suitable companion to the volumes of Miss Mitford.”— 
Scotsmaxr. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 
In 18mo., with Seven Plates, 6s. bound and lettered, 
IRST LINES of ZOOLOGY; 
By Question and Answer. For the Use of the Young, 

By ROBERT MUDIE, Author of ‘ The British Naturalist.’ 

“A useful and well-arranged catechism, going through the 
various branches of Zoology ina clear and simple manner, well- 
adapted for the instruction of youth.”—Lilerary Gazette. 

2. With Twelve Plates, 8s. 

The Natural History of the Bible; or a De- 
scription of all the Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, and In- 
sects, Trees, Plants, Flowers, Gems, and Precious Stones, meu- 
tioned in the Sacred Scriptures. By Thaddeus Mason Harris,D.D. 

3. With coloured Plates, 5s. 
7 

Letters on Entomology. Intended for the 
amusement and instruction of young persons. 

** A very prettily got-up book for young persons, and well cal- 
culated to facilitate their acquiring a knowledge of the natural 
history of insects; the plates are naturally coloured, and give an 
additional value to this pleasing and instructive volume.”—Lite- 
rary Gazelle. 

4. In post 8vo. with Engravings, 7s. 6d. 

A Discourse on the Revolutions of the Sur- 
face of the Globe, and the Changes thereby introduced into the 
Animal Kingdom. Translated from the French, By the Baron 
Cuvier. With Eiustrations and a Glossary. 

WHITTAKER, TREACHER and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 

OLDSMITH.—The POEMS of Dr. 

GOLDSMITH, with a Portrait, and Original Memoir and 

Notes by the Rev. John Mitford. Price 5s., forming the 16th 
Volume of the Aldine Edition of the Poets, 

* Among the various works now appearing at short intervals, 
and at moderate prices, none is more deserving of encourage- 
ment than Mr. Pickering’sedition of our classical Poets; because, 
first, it is edited with great care ; next, each poet is preceded by 
a well-compiled biography; and, more especially, because a 
well-seiected collection of our national poetry is an essential in 
the library of a lover of literature. There are other cogent rea- 
sons: it may be hoped that the neatness and cheapness of such 
editions as these will catch the attention of readers who might 
otherwise throw away their time and money upon publications 
which do not even themselves pretend to be read twice, or to de- 
serve preservation. It is something, certainly, to have an idle 
hour amused : but it is assuredly best to amuse it in a profitable 
manner, and by laying up not only present gratification, but ma- 
terials for fature reflection and application. 

“ We praise the judicious conduct of the biographer of Gold- 
smith, in arranging the anecdotes from the wortens patientions 
that have spoken of him, at the end of his connect biography. 
‘The idea is good, and one to be followed, They make there an 
interesting collection of ana, and would have caused a confusion 
in the body of the Memoir.””—Spectator, No. 169. 

The following have already appeared, and may be purchased 
pe 


tely. 
The POEMS of BURNS 





- form Vol, 1. sed i. 













The POEMS of THOMSO) 1. and IV. 
The POEMS of COLLINS . Vv. 

The POEMS of KIRK Vi. - 
The POEMS of COWPER .. vil. vin. 1X. 


The POEMS of SURREY and WYATT 
The POEMS of BEATTIE o 
The POEMS of POPE ..... ° 

WILLIAM PICKERING, Chancery-lane, London, 


HTT 
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THE ATHENEUM. | 





ENGLISHMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


ANTED Two SHAREHOLDERS for 
the above ular and patriotic Periodical. 
For particulars dm to E. MOXON, 64, New Bond-street. 





This day is published, 
LACKWOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE. No.CLXXXVI. For OCTOBER, 1831. 
CONTENTS. 

I. Passages from the Diary of a late Physician. Chap. 12, Mo- 
ther and Son. A Word with the Reader at Parting. 11.On Par- 
liamentary Reform and the French Revolution, No. 10, What is 
the Bill now! JIL. Extracts from an Unseasonable Story : Chap. 
1, Orange Processions; Chap. 2. Reasons and Representations ; 
Chap. 3, Inquiry, Justice, and ca eects IV. Moore’s Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald. The Lunatic’s Complaint, by Delta. VI. The 
Magic Mirror, by the Ettrick Shepherd lg on the 
Fine Arts, No. 3: Hogarth, Bewick, and Green. VIIL. Homer’s 
Hymns, +3: Apollo, IX. Tod’s Annals and Antiquities of 
Rajast’han, X. Marguerite of France, by Mrs. Hemans. XI. 
the Freed Bird, by the same. XII. Lines written on Tweedside, 

ept. 18, 1831. XIII, What should the Peers do? 
inted for WILLIAM BLACKWOOD, No. 45, George-street, 
Edinburgh ; and T. CADELL, Strand, London. 


h 








PORTRAIT OF MISS MITFORD. 
HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


for October 1, contains, ery | other interesting Papers, 
Living Literary Characters, No.10: Miss Mitford, Authoress of 
Julian and Foscari, with astriking likeness. The Fallof Warsaw, 
and its effects upon England. The Ministerial Dinner. Coro- 
nation Lays, by various celebrated Bards. The Fire at Pera, by 
an Eye Witness, attached to the British Embassy. America, by 
an American, Letter to Tom Shackelford on Dining Out. Switzer- 
land in 1831. Retrospective Review of the Nels and Komances 
of the Year. Professor Pattison and the London University. 
The Vendean’s Son, by the Author of the English in ately. Mo- 
dern Innovations. The Slave Ship, 2 corey | Cornwall. The 
Two Maidens, by Mary Howitt. The Mainote Mother. The Se- 
cond Marriage. Monthly Commentary; Ministerial Patronage ; 
and the usual Varieties in Fine Arts, Literature, the Drawa, 
Politics, and Commerce. 

HENRY COLBURN and RICHARD BENTLEY, New Bur- 
lington-street. 





ARMY AND NAVY. 
HE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL, 
and NAVAL and MILITARY MAGAZINE, for October, 
contains, 1. A Coronation without a Brevet. 2. Letter from 
bee Bazil Hall on Massey’s Sounding Machine. 3. Reply of 
Colonel Napier to Count Alten, on a Passage of his History. 4. 
On the Actions and Merits of the French and English Cavalry. 
- On the Loyalty of Military Men. 6. Considerations on Gra- 
tuitous Military Education, and its effects upon the Royal Regi- 
ment of Artillery, by a Field Officer. 7. A Dialogue between 
the Prussian General Gneisenau and a British Officer. 8. Recol- 
Jections of a Sea Life continued. 9, A Plan fer providing Seamen 
for the British Navy without resorting to impressment. 10. Cot- 
loquies with, Folard, No. 5. 11. A Winter’s March in Canada in 
1813. 12. A Recent Visit to several of the Polynesian Islands, by 
George Bennett, M.R.C.S, &c. &c. 13. An Ace of the Mau- 
ritius, by a British Officer. 14. Nautical Reminiscences of the 
jate Sir Joseph Yorke. 15. Memoir of the Services of the late 
General Loitus. 16. Memoir of General Church, 17. General 
Kellerman’s Charge of Cavalry at Marengo. 18. Service afloat 
during the late War, being the Personal Narrative of a Naval 
Officer continued. 19. On the Importance of Steam Navigation, 
General Orders. Court Martial. Record of the 7ist Regiment 
Highland Light Infantry. P. i and Appoi 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, &c. 
HENRY COLBURN and RICHARD BENTLEY, New Bur- 
lington-street, 

















HE NEW SPORTING MAGAZINE for 

_ OCTOBER, being No. V1., completes the First Volume, 

and is embellished with a Plate, Racing, No. I., by Scott, from 
a_ Painting by A. Comper R.A.; also a Picture of the Duke 
of Portiand’s Yatch, the Pantaloon, sailing with Sir Edward 
Codrington’s Fleet, engraved by W. R. Smith, from a Drawing 
by J. C. Schetky, Esq, Marine Painter to His Majesty; and a 
ignette Title-page, ‘ The Fox and Rabbits,’ engraved by Webb, 


UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
This day is published, price 5s. 
i er QUARTERLY JOURNAL of EDU- 
CATION. No. IV. eae 
Contents—Education among the Waldenses—The Gottingen 
Library—Education in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland— 
The Cambridge System of Education—New England Free-Schools. 
—Revirwsa—Description of Rome, by Platner, Bunsen, Ger- 
hard, and Roéstell—Arnott’s Elements of Physics—Withams’s 
Geography of Ancient Asia—Conder’s Italy—School-Books of 
Geography ; Goldsmith’s Grammar ofGeography ; Woodbridge’s 
Rudiments of Geography—Darley’s Geometry—School Editions 
of Terence—Harris’sSchool-Books,——MsceLian £0us—Foreign 
—British.——I nex. 
London: CHARLES KNIGHT, Pall Mall East. 





Published this day, 
HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
No. XXX., containing the following Articles—1, Political 
Adventurers. Huskisson and Canning—2, Present State of Music 


MEDICAL CIRCULATING LIBRARY AND READING-ROOM, 
16, Princes-street, Soho, 

OHN WILSONirespectfully presents to the 

noticeof the Medical Profession, and the Public, the TERMS 

of his MEDICAL CIRCULATING LIBRARY and READING- 

ROOM, which are supplied with the New Publications, Periodi- 
cals, and Daily Papers. . 
TERMS. 


Library. Reading- “ser 









Annual Subscribers....£1 16 0 ee£l 1 
Half-yearly ditto 110 013 0 
Quarterly ditto.. + 013 0 -070 
Monthly ditto......++ 6 0 3 


- 0 - O 6 
Subscribers to the Library are free to the Reading-Room. For 
further particulars and Catalogues apply at the Library. 


THE NEW SERIES OF THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY, 
In 3 vols., will be published on the 17th instant. 
TALY’S ROMANTIC ANNALS, 
By CHARLES MACFARLANE, Esq. 
Cc ising Tal nd Historical Summaries, illustrative of the 








—3, Conder’s Italy—4, Right of Tithes—5, British D in 
America—6, Croker’s Dr. Johnson—7, Lackey, School of Authors 
—8, France and her Revolutions—9, Pin- Money—10, Wheaton’s 
History of the Northmen—1i1, ic Cholera—12, The Dutch- 
man’s Fireside—13, The Quarterly Journal of Education—14, 
Colonization of Africa—15, Appeal to the French Nation— 
16, Prospects from Tory Re-action.— List of Books, Index, &c. 
No. 31 will be published on the 31st December. 
R. HEWARD, 2, Wellington-street, Strand. 


HE ENGLISHMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. VII. for OCTOBER, contains, among various Articles 
of interest, the following: —The House of Lords and the Lessons 
of History—Holwell Carr’s Pictures—Sonnets from Metastasio, 
by J. L.Sisson—On the Law of Primogeniture and Entail—Peter’s 
Net, by Elia. No. I1.—The Water Whelmed, by the Author of 
* Derwentwater.’ Romeo in Shakspeare, versus Romeo in Covent 
Garden—Lucretius Phrenologizans, or a Discourse on Intellectual 
Atoms. By the Author of * Atherton’—The Battle of Garscube, 
by a Glasgow Septuagenarian—Sketches of Caernarvonshire— 
Love and Authorship—A Night on the Pyrenees—Salvator Rosa, 
or the Portrait of Danaé. A Comedy in Two Acts—Literar 
Lodgings—Epistles of De Foe, Jun. No. IL., &c. &c.—Price 2s, 6d. 
E. MOXON, 64, New Bond-street. 








The second edition, enlarged and illustrated with twenty-nine 
esigns, 12s. in red cloth, 

ETERINARY SURGERY and PRAC- 

TICE of MEDICINE; or, Farriery Taught on a New 

Plan. Being a familiar treatise on all the diseases incidental to 

the Horse, the causes and s' toms of each, and the most im- 

roved remedies employed for the cure in every case. 

y JOHN HINDS, V.S,, Author of the *Groom’s Oracle,’ &c. 

WHITTAKER, TREACHER and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





WORKS nearly ready for Publication, by WHITTAKER, 
TREACHER and Co, Ave Maria-lane. 
On the First of November, price 12s. in silk, 
HE WINTER’S WREATH, for 1832; 

a Collection of Original Pieces, in Prose and Verse. Con- 
tributed by some of the most popular writers of the present day, 
and illustrated by the following Plates, engraved on steel in the 
first style :— 

’ : Painted by Engraved by 
bi pe Beer J. Martin R. Brandard 
The Cotter’s Saturday Night.. Stothard, R.A. E. Smith 
The Wreck .....000-++0- - J. Williamson R. Miller? 
Allon, the Piper of Mull. E. Goodall H, Kobinson 
Portrait—the Visionar H. Livéwsege F. Engleheart 

i Nemi i R. Brandard 
H, Liversege E, Smith 
H. Robinson 









The Reply of the . 
Vintage Feast at a Villa 
_Rione, Trastevere 


Naples .. W. Linton E. Goodall 
Abbeville D. Roberts A. Freebaira 
Sunset—Bavar G. Barret R. Wallis 
The Wreath.. Vandyke E. Smith 


= In 3 vols. 8¥0. with 100 Engravings, 3 
Wilson’s American Ornithology, with the 
i i by Charles Lucien Bonaparte; together with an 





from a Painting Cooper. wean! the sauereey Contributions 
will be found the following Original Articles : Temp So- 
cieties. The Conclusion of NIM SOUTH’S TOUR of 1830, com- 
prising, the New Forest Hounds and Mr. Codrington’s. Fly-fish- 
ng in Wales, A Letter from an Old Sportsman. Dormin on 
Riding over Wheat. The Opening of the Organ. See-Ho’s 
Letter to Nim South. Carp Fishing. Doncaster ‘Taces. A Line 
from NIMROD. Wild Duck Shooting, by Sylvanus Swanquill. 
The Editor’s Scrap Book, containing his Coronation. The Call 
of the House and the Leger, &c. es tocome. Races past: 
Tavistock, Banbury, Pottery, Haverfordwest, Leominster, Wey- 
mouth, Clare Club, Burton-on-Trent, Canterbury, Winchester, 
Newport, Egham, Stourbridge, Haigh Park, Morpeth and Yar- 
mouth, Bed’ ford, Warwick, Carmarthen, Lichfield, Beccles, Ro- 
chester and Chatham, Leicester, Blandford, Abingdon, Ponte- 
fract. Cricket. Aquatics. Stud Sales, &c. Hay and Corn Markets, 
Notice to Correspondents. Racing Calendar. 

On the completion of this their first volume, the Proprietors 
beg teas to offer their sincere thanks for the liberal patronage 
with which they have been h d, and they confidently reter 
to the poses of the present volume as the best evidence they can 
offer of the ability with which their work is conducted. 

THE OTHER EMBELLISHMENTS ARE? 
No. 1. Portrait of John Warde, | mois: a View in the Alps, by 

Esq., on his favourite Horse ; Col. Batty. 

engraved 4 Webb, from a| No. 7. Spaniel, the Winner of 

_ Painting by Mr. W, Barraud. the last Derby ; engraved by 
No. 2. Dead Red D Scott, from a Painting by Her- 





eer; engray- 

ed by Scott, from a Painting ring. 

y E. Landseer, A. No. 8. Black Game; engraved 

No. 3. ey a Shooting; en-| by Raddon, from a Painting 

raved Webb, from a} _ by A. Cooper, R.A. 
nting by A. Cooper, R.A.| No. 9, Camel, a celebrated 

No. 4. Fly-Fishing ; engraved Stallion ; engraved by Webb, 
by Scott, from a Painting by| from a Painting by A.Cooper, 
A. Cosmas, BAA. R.A. 

No. 5. His Majesty’s horse, The | No. 10. Gadfly, a celebrated 
Colonel; engraved by Webb, Hound, the property of His 
from a Painting “by -Ba- y 

from a Painting by R. B. 


renger. 
No. 6. The Haunts of the Cha-! Davis, 


Published by BALDWIN and CRADOCK, Paternoster-row 
‘and’td be had (with Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5,) of all Booksellers i 





Majesty ; engraved by Webb, , 


Cc 
Enumeration and description of the newly-discovered Species not 
included in the original Works, and copious Notes, by Sir Wil- 
liam Jardine, Bart. 

In I vol. post 8vo. 


A Dictionary of Quotations from various Au- 
thors, in Ancient and Modern Languages, with English Transla- 
tions, and illustrated by Remarks and Explanations, By Hugh 
Moore, Esq. 

c In 2 vols, post eH , oe 

The Sisters’ Budget; a Collection of Original 
Tales, in Prose and Verse, by the Authors of ‘ The Odd Volume,’ 
&c.; with Contributions from Mrs. Hemans, Miss Mitford, Mrs. 
Hodson, Mrs. Kennedy, Mr. Macfarlane, Mr. Kennedy, Mr. 
Bell, Mr. Malcolm, and some others. 

we In 1 vol. 8v0, 

A Familiar Compendium of the Law of Hus- 
band and Wife; containing the whole of the Legislative Provi- 
sions for the Celebi of Marriage, by Banns, Licence, Special 
Licence; and for its Dissolution, by Divorce, on the Ground of 
Crim, Con., Cruelty, &c. The Impediments to Matrimony— 
Foreign Marriages—Adultery and Recrimination—Jactitation of 
Marriage—Separation by Mutual Agreement—Bigamy. The 
Powers of a Husband over the Property and Person of his Wife. 
The Legal and Equitable Rights of Married Women, &c. &c. To 
which is added, a Third comprising the Laws relative to 

reach of Promise of 5 uction and Abduction of 
Women. The whole deduced from the most authentic sources, 
illustrated with some of the most prominent modern cases, and 
brought down to the present time. By a Solicitor. 
"In 12mo. a new edition, with several engravings, 

The Beauties of the British Poets, with a 

few Introductory Observatio: the Rev. George Croly, D.D. 


The London 1 of Medical Chemistry ; 
comprising an inferlinear Gerbal Translation of the Pharmaco- 
< with extensive Chemical, Botanical, Therapeutical, and 

‘osological Notes, not only in reference to the Medicines enu- 









the United Kingdom. Price 2s, 6d., or 11. 10s..a Year. A few 
Proof Impressions of the Plates are also lishers’ 
“und Printer’s, Price 3s, and Qn. each. ea racer ener edie 





merated in that Work, but to these which have recently been 
introduced in practice, r with the treatment of Tests of 
Poison, and an In the Theory of Pharma- 





containing 
ceutical Chem » ke. &e, 0 » Wil- 
Maugham, Sy . For the Use of Students, By Wil 


a 
Manners, Customs, Scenery, and History of Italy and the Italians, 
from the earliest times. 

Also, nearly ready, 


Il. 
FALSE 
A Novel. In 3 vols. 


THE STEP. 


III. 
THE AFFIANCED ONE 
By the Author of ‘ Gertrude.’ 3 vols. 
Printed for EDWARD BULL, New Public Subscription Library, 
26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 





Now ready, 

HE PROOF PLATES to HEATH’S PIC- 

TURESQUE ANNUAL, From Drawings by Clarkson and 
field. Engraved by the most celebrated Engravers. Con- 
sisting of 26 highly-finished Plates, in a portfolio. Plain Proofs, 
2l. 2s.; India Proofs, 31. 3s.; before Letters, 41. 4s, 

Published for the Proprietor by MOON, BOYS, and GRAVES, 
6, Pall Mall; to whom orders are respectfully requested to be 
sent. 











New Burlington-street. 
INTERESTING WORKS, 
Nearly ready for publication, by Messrs. COLBURN and 
BENTLEY. 


I. 
In 3 vols, post 8vo. 
H E B R.A V O. 
A Venetian Story. 2 
By the Author of ‘ TheSpy,’ ‘ The Pilot,” ‘ The Water Witch,’ &c. 


II, 
LIVES OF CELEBRATED FEMALE 
SOVEREIGNS. 
pee | new and curious particulars of Joanna of Sicily, 
Joanna II. of Naples, Isabella of Castile, Christina of Sweden, 
Queen Anne, the Empress Maria Theresa, the Empress Catherine 
Il. of Russia, &c. &c. By Mrs. Jameson. In 2 vols, post 8vo. 


III. 
CAVENDISH; 
Or, The Patrician at SEa. 3 vols. post 8v0. 


IV. 
THE COLUMBIA RIVER; 
Comprising Scenes and Adventures during a Residence of Six 
Years on the Western Side of the Rocky Mountains, among va- 
rious Tribes of Indians hitherto unknown; together with a Jour- 
ney across the American Continent. By Ross Cox, esq. In 2 
vols. 8vo, 


Vv. 
ALICE PAULET. 
A Sequel to ‘ Sydenham.’ 
By the Author of* Sydenham,’ 3 vols, post 8vo. 


VI. 
THE BRITISH DOMINIONS IN NORTH 
AMERICA ; 


Including an Account of the Present State at Upper: and Lower 
Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, the Isl of Newfound- 
land, Prince Edward, and Cape Breton. With numerous Plates, 
Plans, &c. By Lieut.-Col. Bouchette, Surveyor-General of Lower 
Canada, 2 vols, 





VII. 
WILD SPORTS OF THE WEST. 
By an Experienced Sp With Plates. 





THE CHEAPEST PERIODICAL PUBLISHED. 
In small 8vo. neatly bound and beautifully embellished, price 
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